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DENE HOLLOW. 



CHAPTER I. 



ONLY SADNESS. 



THIS chapter will be a sad one. I am 
sorry, but there's no help for it. The 
.T reader will say, attributing the story to the 
"^ imagination of the writer's brain. Why make 
these people, in whom we have got interested, 
die ? The answer is, — Because they did die. 
For this tale is not a tale of fiction, but a 
real record of the past : of people that lived, 
and of the events that happened to them. 
When an author is trammelled by reality, and 
would be a faithful narrator, he cannot put 
sunshine where darkness lay, or make dark 
that which was light. 

Some months have elapsed since the death 
of Robert Owen, and they have brought at 
least one grave and grievous misfortune in 
VOL. n. 1 
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their train. G^ffiy Clanwaring, out one day 
"with a party shooting small birds, had received 
a gun-shot wound in his side. There was 
little damage outwardly ; and, of that, he 
soon recovered ; but the doctors had a suspi- 
cion of some grave inward injury: and if 
their fear proved correct, poor Geoffry would 
not be long for this world. His father. Sir 
Dene, did not know of this fear — indeed, it 
was confined pretty much to Mr. Priar and 
the other surgeon — a skilled man from Wor- 
cester — who had attended him in the accident. 
Not being absolutely sure themselves, they 
did not talk of it. The relations between Sir 
Dene and Geoffry remained the same : cor- 
dial, but not intimate : and Geoffry and his 
wife had not been admitted as guests within 
the gates of Beechhurst Dene. 

No new light had been thrown upon the 
death of Robert Owen. The singular report — 
that his ghost might be sometimes seen in 
and about Harebell Lane — did not subside. 
While some scouted it as utterly absurd, and 
old Squire Arde laughed over it till his eyes 
ran tears, the greater portion of the com- 
munity lent ear to the story. Gander— as 
related — had been frightened nearly out of 
bis senses by the sight. He was not the 
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only one : and Harebell Lane was more than 
ever shunned at night. Mrs. Owen remained 
at Harebell Farm with her son William, and 
things went on there in their old groove. 

There were great doings at Beechhurst 
Dene the first fortnight in September. John 
Clanwaring, the heir, brought down his newly- 
married wife on a visit : and a party was in- 
vited to meet them. She was very pretty, 
and a great heiress : altogether an irreproach- 
able match — as John Clanwaring, with his 
caution and his pride, was sure to make. It 
served, by contrast, to make darker the mar- 
riage contracted by Geofiry : and if by ill- 
luck Mr. Clanwaring met his brother, he 
would pass him as scornfully as he might 
have passed some despicable character — say 
Randy Black, for instance — his head in the 
air. At the fortnight's end, the company 
quitted Beechhurst Dene again : all, save 
John Clanwaring and his wife. They re- 
mained on for another week or two; but 
their established home was in London. 

A few days before their departure, the 
brothers again met. It was a lovely Septem- 
ter day : the sunlight lay on the plains, the 
woods were beginning to assume their beautiful 
autumn tints. Mr. Clanwaring, his wife on 
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his arm, was about to cross a stile in the Dene 
woods, when Geoffry appeared at it on the 
other side. He, Geoffry, was at it first : but, 
in courtesy to the lady, drew back to wait. 
John Clanwaring got over, handed over his 
wife, and walked on with her. Save that he 
snatched his coat round him that it should 
not touch his brother's in passing, he took no 
notice whatever. It galled Geoflfry : he 
thought John might just have named his wife 
to him when they thus met, face to face. 

" I wonder whether he would have done it 
did he know there's a chance that I shall soon 
be lying low V* thought Geoffry. "And that 
chance exists. I cannot well mistake my own 
feelings : and Priar, unless I am mistaken, 
knows it better than I do.'* 

Geoffry was on his road home then, to the 
bailiff's lodge. Busy with Sir Dene's affairs 
that morning, out of doors as well as in, he 
had been letting the time slip away, past the 
dinner hour. He could not ride about as he 
used to before his accident. Maria would be 
waiting for him he knew ; and so he put his 
best foot foremost. Not the fleet foot it once 
was : for quick walking hurt him nearly as 
much as riding. 

The first person he saw on entering his 
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cottage home was Mr. Priar. Geoffry men- 
tally leaped to the truth at once : his wife 
must be ill. Even so. Her illness had been 
waited for for some days now : Geoffry was 
expecting a little heir. Heir ! It was a slip 
of the pen. Heir to what ? — his misfortunes ? 
What contrasts exist ! When John's wife 
should present him with a son, it would be 
the future inheritor of a title and of the rich 
lands of Beechhurst Dene ; Geoffry's child 
would be but a humble dependent. Could 
poor Geoffry have foreseen how humble, how 
dependent, how despised and put upon, he 
might have wished to take the child with 
him when he himself should die. 

" Is all going well ?" was Geofl&y's first 
question to the surgeon. 

" I — hope it will," answered Mr. Priar — 
and the slight want of assurance in his tone 
at once struck Geoffiy. " We have been 
sending after you to Beechhurst Dene, Mr. 
Geoffry Clanwaring : the messenger brought 
back word that you were not there." 

'* I left Beechhurst Dene two hours ago. 
I had things to attend to up at Simmonds's. 
Is my wife very ill V 

" Not very ; not particularly so. You can 
see her." 
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" Mrs. Geoflfry Clanwaring was quite alone 
in her sickness. Her mother, Mrs. Owen, 
was confined to her bed with illness, just then ; 
her sister, Mrs. Arde, growing gradually but 
surely weaker, was not able to come. Maria 
herself had been in more delicate health all 
the summer than she need have been : her 
father's death, and the sad manner of it, had 
shaken her greatly. • 

But if Mr. Priar had entertained any doubt 
of the result, it would seem to have been 
needless. The baby made its appearance, 
and was a fine boy. When Geofi*ry first took 
the little curiosity in his arms, he felt prouder 
of him than if he had been bom with a silver 
spoon in his mouth. 

" How light its hair is, Maria 1" 

" Yes : it is like yours," she answered with 
a happy smile. " I can trace a likeness ta 
you. And to Sir Dene." 

" He'll be a fine little shaver if he's like my 
father. We shall have to choose a name for 
him, love." 

Just a day or tv/o of these fond hopes, this 
delusive security, and then a change came. 
Dangerous symptoms set in for Maria Clan- 
waring ; and a horseman went gallopiog to 
Worcester for one of the best surgeons the- 
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city afforded. He came and saw her : in con- 
junction with the dismayed Mr. Priar ; and 
they no doubt did their best, if there was 
anything, best or worst, that could be done. 
It was all in vain : the life, fleeting away, 
could not be arrested. The baby also began 
to droop : it almost seemed as if it would go 
with its mother. The truth had to be told 
to Geoffry. 

Evening came on. The bustle of the going 
and coming of the medical men, of the awful 
shock, was past, and over the house and 
household reigned a solemn stillness. She 
lay on her bed, pale, quiet, exhausted, re- 
signed : far more resigned than poor stunned 
Geoffry. He sat by the fire, more like one in 
a dream than a living man : but for disturb- 
ing her, he would have taken the pale sweet 
face from its pillow to his breast, and cried aloud 
to heaven over it in his despairing anguish. 

"Perfect quiet, mind, Mr. Geoffry Clan- 
waring," had been the doctors' urgent warn- 
ing to him. " Once excite her to emotion, 
and all will be over." 

So there he sat, controlling his bitter grief 
he knew not how ; his golden hair damp with 
the struggle, his blue eyes o'erladen with 
misery. 
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The clergyman came ; and Geoffry and his 
dying wife partook of Christ's last sacrament 
together. Next, the baby was brought for- 
ward for baptism : Maria wished it done. 
Geoffry leaned over his wife to ask her wishes 
about the name. 

" Call him Tom," she feebly said. " It was 
my dear little brother's name who died : and 
it is one of yours, Geoffry." 

"Tom/' said Geoffry, retummg to the 
clergyman. 

" Tom ?" echoed the minister questioningly, 
his fingers already in the water. 

" Tom," repeated Geoffry. 

And so '* Tom '^ the child was christened. 

So bewildered and confused with trouble 
was Geoffry Clanwaring, that he never re- 
membered until too late that the name ought 
to have been Thomas. It was a mistake : but 
a mistake that did not cost him a regretful 
thought. Under the shadow of real calami- 
ties, trifling ones go for nothing. 

Almost before they were alone again, the 
last moments approached for Maria. Geofl&y 
might give way as much as he pleased then ; 
nothing of emotion could harm her more in 
this world. He held her to him mid his sobs 
of anguish, his hot tears falling on her face. 
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*' Not for very loDg, my darling ; the sepa- 
ration won't be for long. But a little while, 
a few weeks, or months at most, and I shall 
have followed you/' 

She looked at him as if scarcely under- 
standing. 

" Ay, it is so. I have kept it from you, 
Maria : I meant to let this illness of yours be 
well over before I spoke. And, oh my wife, 
my dear one, I know not how I should have 
told you — or how have borne to leave you 
here behind me. I am dying of that gun- 
shot wound, Maria ; there was some fatal 
inward injury. I have suspected it all along : 
and to-day when the doctors were here, I got 
them to acknowledge that they suspect it too. 
You will not have long to wait for me on the 
other side." 

She was past speaking much, but a glad 
light shone in her dim eyes. Geoffry's sobs 
made the room sound again. Let us leave 
them together for the last hour. 

It had all been so rapid that there was no 
time to apprise the world of the danger that 
had suddenly set in. But the news was 
spreading now, and some people were arriving 
in hot consternation. 

Mary Barber was the first. She had been 
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staying at Worcester for some days with Mrs. 
Arde, had only come back to Harebell Farm 
that afternoon. Geoffry Clanwaring's modest 
household consisted but of one servant, Susan 
Cole, eldest daughter of Cole the farrier ; a 
good-natured, talkative girl of eighteen, with 
frizzly-looking hair the colour of old rope, and 
a fixed colour in her face. She was in the 
kitchen with the nurse when Maiy Barber 
arrived. And when Mary Barber heard that 
— instead of the danger she had come to 
inquire into — life was all but over, she, after 
giving a minute or two to digest the shock, 
nearly shook Susan Cole. 

^ " You heartless, wicked huzzy ! You 
couldn't come up to say so ?" 

" I didn't know it till just now," returned 
Susan, who was crying silently in grief for 
her pretty young mistress. " It have come 
on us as sudden as a blow. As to master, 
he's like a man dazed. I don't beheve he 
have been able to recollect nothing. But he 
did send to the farm." 

' Mary Barber, standing upright in the small 
kitchen, thought over the past two or three 
hours. Upon her return from Worcester, 
Joan had said a messenger had been up to 
say there was a change in young Mrs. Clan- 
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waring : and Mary Barber set off, but not at 
once, for she bad never thought of this 
change. 

" Where's the baby ?" she asked, under her 
breath. For, now that the first shock to her 
feelings had been relieved by blaming some- 
body, the extent of the calamity subdued 
her. 

" He's sleeping in his cradle," said the 
nurse. " He seems a bit better to-night than 
he did earlier in the day." 

"Whatever will be done about bringing 
him up V 

*' Oh, as to that," returned the nurse, 
" children '11 sometimes thrive as well without 
their mothers as with 'em." 

A movement overhead, and a call from 
Geoffry, sent the nurse and Mary Barber 
upstairs, the latter flinging off her cloak and 
bonnet as she went. The last moment was 
at hand : the fleeting spirit and the earthly 
body were fighting in their separation. 

" My poor lamb !" wailed Mary Barber, 
leaning over the pale face, quiet again now. 
" Oh wasn't it enough that your poor father 
should have went — that your sister should be 
fast going- — ^but that the Lord must take 
you! We'd say that it was cruelly hard 
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— only that His ways are not as our 
ways." 

There was a gentle flutter on the face, and 
Maria turned her head upon the pillow, look- 
ing away to a distant part of the room. 

" Yes," she said in a distinct, cheerful voice, 
as if answering a call. 

Geoffry was hastening round, but Mary 
Barber lifted her finger for silence. She knew 
the sign — and what it meant. 

" Hush, Mr. Geoffry. She's passing now. 
It was her answer to the summons !" 

And the spirit did pass, even as the woman 
said it. Passed with a deep, long sigh. Mary 
Barber caught up her breath with another. 

" I knew that death was coming to the 
family, Mr. Geofl&y : but I thought it was for 
Mrs. Arde. I knew it by my dreams." 

As Geoffry quitted the room, leaving the 
two women in it, quitting it like one who 
gropes his blind way in the dark, so stunned 
were all his faculties, he became dimly con- 
scious of a loud, sharp knocking somewhere. 
It was in reality at the panel of his house- 
door — but it seemed to him miles off; or per- 
haps only in some distant region of his brain. 
Susan Cole opened the door, and the voice of 
Sir Dene was heard. That aroused him to 
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passing events, and he went down stairs. Sir 
Dene was standing in the parlour ; their one? 
sitting-room, that Maria had made so pretty. . 
Vases of bright flowers stood about, fresh yet : 
she had put them there on the morning of the 
day she was taken ill. 

" Geoffry, what's this I hear ? — That your 
wife is in imminent danger," began Sir Dene. 
" Coming out just now for a stroll after 
dinner, I met young Harry Cole, and he 
mentioned it." 

" My wife is dead, father." 

Sir Dene looked at his son, as if he quite^ 
believed his mind must be wandering. 

" Yes, she's dead," was repeated by Geoffry 's 
quivering lips. " Only just now : not three 
minutes since." 

" Lord bless me !" broke from Sir Dene. 

He backed against the upright bookcase, 
and stood staring, waiting for his senses to 
come to him. 

" Why ! — you told me yourself this morn- 
ing, Geofl&y, that she was going on all 
right !" 

" And so she was, father. A change took 
place an hour or two after mid-day. Priar 
came, and Dr. Woodyatt was fetched. They 
could not save her." 
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*' It is awfully sudden/' cried the dismayed 
Sir Dene. " Poor thing ! Poor young thing !'* 

Geoffry, come to the end of his equanimity, 
put his head down on the table, and sobbed 
aloud. Great bursting sobs that shook him. 
Sir Dene wondered whether there was any 
brandy in the house, or other kind of cordial, 
and where he could find it. Self-reproach was 
stinging Sir Dene keenly. When those whom 
we have injured or not sufficiently regarded 
in life, are dead, it is then that repentance 
touches us. He had not been as kind as he 
might to this poor young girl, now gone from 
them all for ever. True he had been pleasant 
and courteous to her when they met ; but he 
had never invited her inside his gates, he had 
not treated her as a daughter-in-law : and he 
wished now that he had done it, in spite of 
the prejudices of his eldest son and heir. 

" Don t give way, Geoff, my boy. Don't ! 
Bless my heart, but this is a dreadful blow, 
and I'm — I'm truly sorry for it. Poor young 
^rl ! but little more than a child ! Can I 
find a drop of brandy for you, Geoff?" 

Geoffiry did not want brandy : he could 
not have touched it. Drying away his tears, 
swallowing down his bitter sobs, striving 
manfully with his emotion, he there and then 
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<iisclosed to his father the fact that he him- 
self (as he truly believed) should not live long 
^fter his wife; that the same grave might 
almost be kept open for him. It would have 
been a greater shock to Sir Dene than the 
other, only he did not put faith in it. 

" Dying of that gun-shot wound !" he re- 
peated. " Geofiry, my poor fellow, things 
are wearing their gloomiest hue to you just 
now; 'tis but natural. If there is anything 
wrong inwardly, we'll soon have you set to 
rights.'' 

" Father, I don't think there'll be any more 
setting to rights for me ; I don't, indeed. You 
can ask Priar or Woodyatt about it : they 
know, I fancy. It's only within a week, or 
fio, that I have felt sure of it myself." 

"Nonsense, Geofl&y. It was not much of 
a hurt at the worst. You shall be doctored 
up." 

Geoffry said no more. But a sure and cer- 
tain prevision lay upon him this evening, that- 
his own end was not far off. It might come 
upon them almost as suddenly at the last, he 
thought, as his wife's had come upon him. 

"Geoffry, I'd like to see her," said Sir 
Dene, when he rose to depart. 

They went up the narrow staircase with 
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hushed footsteps. The house was like one of 
death, in its utter stillness. The infant slept 
in another room ; Sir Dene never once thought 
about him at all. 

They had already dressed her for the grave. 
The sweet, calm, pale face looked almost like 
that of an angel. Sir Dene felt pain, regret, 
grief— nearly as he had when his own wife 
died. 

*' Poor darling ! — poor innocent child !'' 
he murmured, touching her brow. "May 
the good Lord have taken her to His happy 
Rest I'' 

" She was kind and good and pure as one 
of Heaven's angels, father." And Geoffry s 
sobs broke forth again. 

As Sir Dene was walking up the Hollow 
on his way home, the death-bell suddenly 
struck out from Hurst Leet Church. Mary 
Barber had sent Susan Cole flying to tell the 
sexton. Sir Dene stopped and listened : it 
seemed to bring more forcibly than ever the 
event before hiin. Three times two : and 
then the sharp quick strokes to denote that 
the soul was passing. 

" I wonder who's gone now T 

The irreverent words, for their careless 
tone made them so, absolutely startled Sir 
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Dene. Standing to listen, his back turned to 
liis gates, his face towards the village, he had 
not observed that any one was near. Tempted 
by the beauty of the evening — o, warm still 
moonlight night — Mr. Clanwaring had come 
out for a stroll just as his father had previ- 
ously done. It was he who spoke. 

"What did you say?'' asked Sir Dene, 
sharply turning upon him. 

" I thought you were listening to the 
passing bell, sir. Some village woman, I sup- 
pose, has dropped off." 

" They'd not trouble themselves to ring the 
passing-bell at this time of night for a * village 
woman,' I expect," said Sir Dene sternly, for 
the words grated harshly on his present frame 
of mind. In truth, he had not been feeling 
very genially towards his heir as he walked 
up. But for him and his prejudices. Sir Dene 
would have relented to Geoffry and his poor 
young wife : he saw things clearly now, and 
knew it. 

John Clanwaring wondered at the tone. 
" Do you know who it's for, then, sir T he 
asked. 

" It is for your brother's wife." 

'* Who T cried John Clanwaring, forgetting 
his grammar in his surprise. 

VOL. n. 2 
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" For your brother's wife.. Don't I speak 
plain enough ? Geoffry's sweet pretty young 
wife : poor Owen's daughter. She's dead." 

"I'm sure I'm sorry to hear it, for her 
sake," said Mr. Clanwaring, somewhat taken 
aback. *' It's very sudden, is it not^ 
sir ?" 

" It is sudden. You were harshly contemp- 
tuous to her, John, in your judgment : she ia 
gone where neither harshness nor contempt 
can reach her. She looks like an angel, lying 
there, with her pale, innocent face." 

"It is a sad fate for her, poor thing : I 
really pity her, sir," admitted John Clan- 
waring. And there was a pause. 

" I am not sure but Geoffry will be the one 
to go next, John," resumed Sir Dene. " We 
shall wish then, perhaps, that we had been a 
bit kinder to them." 

" Is he likely to die of grief?" asked John. 

"Grief's a complaint you'VL never die of; 
you've not got feeling enough," retorted Sir 
Dene. " Geofl&y talks of that shot he got 
awhile ago ; he fears it left some fatal injury 
behind it. For my part, I think it must 
be only fancy." 

" Of course it is only fancy," returned John 
Clanwaring in a tone of assertion. "Were 
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there any permanent injury, Geofl&y could 
not go about as he does." 

They fell into silence. The quick strokes 
of the bell were dying away to give place to 
its slow and monotonous toll. It had a weird, 
solemn sound, breaking out at intervals in 
the stillness of the autumn night. 
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CHAPTER II. 



SEEN BY MOONLIGHT. 



""XTOIJ had better come back to Beech- 

JL hurst Dene, GeoflBy." 

The speaker was Sir Dene. They had just 
returned from the funeral, and Sir Dene had 
entered Geoffry's home with him, leaving the 
other mourners — John Clan waring, George 
Arde, and William Owen — ^to disperse. Mr. 
Clanwaring had condescended to attend the 
funeral. Sir Dene put it to him strongly — 
that he ought to do it. So he delayed yet his 
departure from town, and waited. It pro- 
bably went against the grain to stand side by 
side with William Owen, mourners at the 
same grave : but John, cool and impassive, 
made no sign. He had condescended to shake 
hands with Geoffry, and say he sympathized 
with him in his loss. Sir Dene went in with 
Geoflfry afterwards. The little dwelling 
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seemed strangely still and solitary ; and the 
baronet felt it as a chill. 

" You had better come back to Beechhurst 
Dene, and be taken care of," he repeated. 
"Now that the poor young thing's gone, 
there's nobody to do anything for you here ; 
nothing to keep you in the place. Geoff, my 
boy, / never disliked her." 

" No, father, I don't think you did." 

" I shall never forget that time I saw her 
at Malvern, toasting a pikelet at the fire. 
Pretty creature! standing there to face me, 
so sweet and modest and humble, in her white 
India muslin frock and the blue ribbons in her 
hair. I know real India muslin when I see 
it : nobody better. She couldn't put the 
toasting-fork down at first, Geoff, for timidity, 
but kept it in her hand. 'Twas as pretty a 
picture as a man ever saw." 

Geoffry, who was beginning to look sadly 
worn and thin, made no answer. His heart 
was brim-full. 

*'Then you'U come back home, Geoff?" 

" Yes, father, thank you ; I think I had 
better. If John does not object." 

"John object! — John be — be shot!" ex- 
ploded the baronet, pulling up the word he 
had been about to speak when he remembered 
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where he had just been. ** It's not John's 
house yet, that he should rule it. He and his 
wife are going posting off again, Tm glad to 
say : somehow things are never so pleasant 
when he is at home. Come to-morrow : to- 
night, if you wilL You must never think of 
running away from me again, Geoff." 

Geoffry smiled faintly. " Not in the same 
manner that I did before, father. Ill promise 
you that." 

" Nor in any other, I hope," was Sir Dene's 
quiet rejoinder. *^ We'll .nurse you into 
strength at the Dene." 

Accordingly on the following day in the 
forenoon, Geoffry Clanwaring walked up to 
his old home, just as though he were going to 
make a call, or to do an hoiu:'s work in the 
business parlour as usual. He carried in his 
arms his not yet fortnight old baby, wrapped 
in a red shawl. As he was about to enter the 
front gates, there came thundering down the 
avenue a close carriage-and-four, the post-boys 
spurring their horses to make the exit in 
proper style, after the fashion of the day. 
The carriage bore the arms of John Clan- 
waring, the heir : he sat in it with his wife ; 
an attendant man and maid in the rumble 
behind. Geofiry stood aside to let it pass. 
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No one saw him but the valet, who touched 
his hat — and wondered no doubt what Mr. 
Oeoffry Clanwaring had got in the red bundle. 
They were commencing their journey to Lon- 
don. Mrs. Clanwaring, he saw, had no 
mourning on. 

" And yet Maria was every whit as good as 
she ; ay, and better," thought Geoflfry : and 
as he went on up the avenue, he could not see 
the ground for his blinding tears. 

Not tears for the lack of black on Mrs. 
Clanwaring. No. But this coming home 
with the little helpless burthen, brought all 
too painfully to his mind what he had lost. 

" Goodness me !" exclaimed Sir Dene, as 
Geoflfry sat down in the library, and undid the 
shawl. " Why — that's your baby, Geoflfry." 

" Yes, father. I couldn't leave him behind." 

" Bless the child ! I declare I forgot all 
about him. Well, the women shall take care 
of him. There's plenty of them to do it. 
What's his name?" 

" His name's Tom," repUed Geoflfry. " She 
was anxious about it before she died, and I 
had it done. The child drooped and ailed 
that day, just as though it knew its mother 
was leaving it. It seems all right now." 

*^ You mean Thomas, I suppose." 
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" No : Tom. The mistake was mine. I 
was confused with grief and said * Tom * twice 
over to the parson, never recollecting that it 
should have been Thomas. It will not matter, 
father : Tom is as good a name for him as any 
other." 

" No, it won't matter,'' replied Sir Dene. 
" What does he live upon, Geoff? Sop T 

"He lives upon barley water mixed with 
milk/' said Geoffry. " He won't cost much. 
Susan Cole is bringing some up : she can 
show the maids here liow to feed him." 

The child, who had slept through this, 
awoke now, opening his eyes. Sir Dene ad- 
vanced to look at him — such a little face, it 
was, peeping out of the shawl. Geoffry took 
off the cambric cap, and showed his bits of 
fair hair. 

" He has got just the look that you had at 
his age, Geoffry. I remember it well. The 
first of you born, John, had a black head like 
his mother ; you were fair, like me. It's a 
pretty baby : it will be just like you." 

"So poor Maria said. Like me and like 
you, she thought." 

" Ay : at your age I was much what you 
are, Geofl&y. Poor little motherless lamb- 
kin !" added Sir Dene pityingly, as he stroked 
the baby's face. 
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" Soon to be fatherless also," spoke Geoffiy. 

"No, no, my boy; I trust not,'* said Sir 
Dene. 

But GeoflBy shook his head : he kne\r 
better. 

" Father, you'll give him a bite and a sup^ 
here when I am gone, and a pillow in some 
odd comer, won't you T — and the words- 
seemed to come from the very depths of an 
aching heart. "He'll be in nobody's way^ 
poor little waif." 

" I will, Geoff," heartily answered Sir Dene, 
his eyes dimmed by some earnest tears, that 
rose and were checked. " I promise it you. 
The chUd shall be as welcome to his bit and 
his sup as you were. There's my hand 
upon it." 

People rarely give themselves more trouble 
than they can help. None of the maids 
showed themselves too ready to undertake 
the (at best) onerous charge of an infant, as 
proposed by Sir Dene : and when Susan Cole 
arrived with the barley water and milk for 
its food, and sundry of its clothes, tied up in 
a lage sUk handkerchief, the servants, who did 
pretty much as they hked, told her she had 
better remain for a day . or two, and see to- 
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the child. The day or two grew into a month 
or two, and that into a period indefinite, 
Susan Cole taking the entire charge ; and 
Sir Dene falling in with the arrangement as 
if it was a matter of course, without a word 
either way. He was very fond of the child, 
would often nurse and toss it : and when he 
saw its baby sleeves tied up with black rib- 
bons and a black sash round its waist, that 
Susan Cole put on the day poor Geoffry died. 
Sir Dene held the little face to his own for 
some minutes, as if that black made a fonder 
link between them. 

So the baby grew, and thrived, and got its 
teeth, and learnt to walk and talk, just as 
other healthy and happy children do : and 
Su' Dene loved the boy ; and Susan Cole was 
proud of him ; and Gander admired him more 
than he had admired anything since poor 
Geoflfry himself was young ; and the other 
servants alternately indulged and snubbed 
him. With it all — in spite of his being Sir 
Dene's grandson and that he had his home at 
Beechhurst Dene — he was not altogether con- 
sidered by the serants as a child of the 
house ; he did not get the deference that 
a son of, for instance, John Clanwaring would 
have received. 
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The boy, as lie grew older and stronger, 
incurred tlie danger of being allowed to run 
wild. Sir Dene had about as much notion of 
the proper way of bringing up a child as he 
had of a young tiger ; and nobody else inter- 
fered to suggest. There was no day nursery. 
As long as the child was in arms, Susan Cole 
sat where she pleased with him — mostly in 
the kitchen or servants' hall ; when he could 
run, he roamed where he would about the 
house at will. Sir Dene would pick him up 
and talk to him, and put Mm by his side at 
table, and call for a plate and a spoon for the 
child. If Tom ran out to see Sir Dene 
mount his horse. Sir Dene would lift him on 
to the saddle, bare headed and bare-armed, 
and ride off with him, perhaps for miles, in 
the sumtmer weather. When not with Sir 
Dene he would be left very much to his own 
devices, for Susan Cole was a frightful gossip, 
and regarded social intercourse with anybody 
who would talk to her, as the sweetest thing 
in life. There were times also when Sir 
Dene was away from Beechhurst, and during 
these seasons Tom got very little attention at 
all. Gander, who was regarded by Sir Dene 
>as head of the servants, and in a degree 
ruled them, would be with his master, and at 
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home it would be high life below stairs. To 
save trouble, little Tom's plate and fork would 
be set at the kitchen table : he would be 
looked for and brought into meals : and that 
was about all the care. He was one of those 
quiet, happy children who amuse themselves : 
would sit for hours on the library floor, look- 
ing at a picture-book, or in some remote room 
amidst the animals out of his Noah's ark. 
The servants knew the chUd was safe, and 
that sufficed. Cole the fairier had a journey- 
man ; he was Susan's sweetheart ; — conse- 
quently she passed a great deal more time in 
her father's forge than in looking after Tom. 
In fact, save the oddi moments of tenderness 
bestowed upon him by Sir Dene, the little 
chUd was very much what his poor father 
had called him the day he brought him up in 
the red shawl — a waif He was a wonder- 
fully pretty and engaging child, with the 
sweet temper and gentle manners of his 
mother, and the kindly blue eyes and fair 
curls of his father. A child to be loved and 
cherished : a child that with proper training 
would make a good and noble man : a child 
to whom Grod had been generous, in implant- 
ing in his heart a fuU portion of most ex- 
cellent seed. 
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Sir Dene was often away. He had taken 
permanent rooms in London, and could go 
there at will. John Clanwaring never came 
down now to Beechhurst Dene. His wife's 
health had been very delicate since the birth 
of her chUd, a girl ; John said she was not 
strong enough to move about, and therefore, 
he did not. At any rate, it was a good 
excuse for his remaining in the place he liked 
best and never cared to be out of — London. 
Perhaps this took Sir Dene there. John was 
not his favourite son — he was gone — but 
John was better than none : and the baronet 
found it very lonely at Beechhurst Dene. 
So, he and Gander away for weeks together, 
the servants took their own ease and Tom 
his own way. No wonder the neglected child 
grew fond of going to Mrs. Owen's : once or 
twice he had run off thither alone. He also 
went to Squire Arde's. 

No longer the old Squire : the little man 
who was so odd and quaint ; but a new one. 
Changes were everywhere. The strange little 
old man was dead, and George Arde reigned 
at the Hall and was called Squire in his 
turn. The will he left was nearly as odd as 
he had been : so at least, thought the public. 
It was certainly tinexpected. A notion — 
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gathered from observation of the old Squire's 
character, and perhaps from occasional words 
let fall by him during his later life — ha^ become 
fixed in men's minds : that he would never 
leave a shilling of his money to any relative : 
but all of it to charities, and especially to 
those charities connected with the insane. 
" Droitwich ai be the better for his savings/^ 
quoth the neighbours to one another — allud- 
ing to the well-known asylum at that place — 
when the news went forth that Squire Arde 
was dead. " He'll direct the Hall and all its 
belongings, inside and out, to be sold ; and 
Droitwich mad-house 11 get the whole on't." 

The neighbours were mistaken. Squire 
Arde's will did not give a shilling to any 
charity : Droitwich asylum (or, as it was 
universally put then, " madhouse ") was not 
as much as mentioned in it. The Hall, with 
all that pertained to it and the income attach- 
ing to it, was left to George Arde, to his own 
intense surprise. 

George Arde's wife was not then dead. In 
her very delicate state she had lived on much 
longer than any one could have supposed, 
fluttering always, as may be said, between 
life and death. Now and then the old Squire 
would call when he was at Worcester, and 
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see the child, little Mary, to whom he seemed 
to have taken a fancy. Necklaces, and trifles 
of that description that had belonged to his 
own dead child, the other Mary, he would 
bring it. *| I should not be much surprised 
at his leaving her a thousand pounds," said 
George Arde one day to his wife when the 
Squire had been, and brought a new coral 
with silver bells. 

Not one thousand did he leave the child, 
but twenty. The will bequeated a certain 
sum of money to " Mary, daughter of my 
third cousin, George Arde." Which sum, 
already out at safe and good interest, would 
represent twenty thousand pounds on the day 
Mary Arde should be eighteen : and it was 
to be her s then unconditionally. So little 
Mary, granddaughter of the late imfortunate 
Robert Owen, and cousin of young Tom Clan- 
waring, turned out to be an heiress. 

Before George Arde took up his abode at 
the Hall, his wife died. She had been in so 
weak a state, and it had become so evident 
that her death was near, that the trouble of 
removing was spared her. She died in the 
small house where they had lived, and was 
buried in the same mouldy old church that 
had witnessed poor Maria Owen's stolen 
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marriage — St Peter's. George Arde and his 
little daughter went to the Hall then. 

This removal occurred when Tom was about 
a year old. Two years have already gone by 
since. The boy was fond of going to the 
HalL Susan Cole enjoyed the society of 
the servants ; Tom that of the little girL 
George Arde welcomed the lad freely, when- 
ever he was at home ; but he had taken to 
visit about a good deal. Rumours of his 
second marriage were abroad: George Arde, 
owner of Arde Hall and Squire of the parish, 
young still, and an agreeable man, was no 
imdesirable match, and was courted in the 
county accordingly. 

Would the little girl, the heiress, live to 
come into her wealth ? The question was 
arising. Symptoms of delicacy (she was her 
mother's child aU over) were beginning to 
manifest themselves, and it was feared she 
might not. George Arde was intensely fond 
of her : and perhaps the first thing that put 
second marriage into his head was the wish 
to have some kind and gentle lady in his 
Tiouse who would watch over the child care- 
fully, and stand to it in the light of a mother. 
Once having made up his mind to this, Mr. 
Arde was not long about it. He chose his 
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second wife from one of the first and proudest 
families in the county. It was rather singular 
that the day of the marriage should be little 
Tom's birthday : he was three years old. 

On that self-same night occurred an incident 
which must be mentioned. Robert Owen 
appeared again. The miserable rumours — 
that his spirit came back to trouble the 
earth — had never died away. From what- 
ever source arising, whether delusion, super- 
stitious fancy, or actual (if unaccountable) 
fact, they but gained ground and spread. 
No sooner had one report of the appearance 
had time to subside and people began to 
forget it, than another fright would come. 
Isfow it would be a belated labourer, going 
home at a tardy hour up Harebell Lane ; now 
a carter s boy ; now some traveller on his way 
to the Trailing Indian. On this night that 
we are now speaking of, two people saw it, 
one of whom was Black. 

Black had been down to Hurst Leet on an 
errand. Coming home again about nine 
o'clock through a flood of moonlight, he burst 
into the Trailing Indian in a fearful state : 
his breath gone, the sweat pouring off him, 
his hair on end. More abject terror could not 
well be seen. Mr. Priar happened to be there 
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— for Mrs. Black's sickly state required him 
to pay her an occasional visit and he would 
go up at any odd moment when leisure allowed 
him; two or three men were also drinking 
in the kitchen ; when, in burst the landlord 
in the extraordinary state described. That 
his fear had no sham in it, could not be 
mistaken : though how it was possible for a 
hardened man like Black to feel afraid of any 
earthly or ghostly thing, Mr. Priar, for one, 
could not imagine. Mixing some brandy and 
water, the doctor made him drink it. Black's 
teeth chattered as he told what he had seen — 
Robert Owen standing at that part above 
Harebell Lane, where he was supposed to 
have fallen from, and gazing down at the 
pond. Question after question was poured 
into Black's ear, especially from the startled 
men : but he could tell no more than he had 
told. Coming up the Lane by the pond 
pretty quickly, he happened to turn his eyes 
up to the fence above the water ; and there, 
leaning over it, was the figure of Robert wen^ 
his face as white as it had been when he lay 
dead, his beard as silvery as it was in life. 
Black did not stay to give a second look, but 
came off as fast as his shaking legs would 
carry him : and the strangest thing of all >vas, 
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that lie should sit there in his kitchen and 
confess to it. But fear takes pride, and reti- 
cence too, out of the most hardy man. 

Before Black had at all recovered his equa- 
nimity, or had done trembling, a choice friend 
of his came in — Michael Geach, who had ar- 
rived that evening on one of his unexpected 
visits to the Trailing Indian. One might 
have expected ridicule of the tale at least from 
Geach ; but on the contrary it seemed to make 
him rather uncomfortable. 

" I never was a coward," he observed ; 
" but it's no light thing would persuade me 
into Harebell Lane of a night now. Hanged 
if I'd not rather come slap upon a body 
whitening in chains on the gibbet, than see 
Owen's ghost. Cheer up, Randy, and don't 
shake so ; you are all blue." 

" When did you come here ?" asked Black, 
in no pleasant tones. 

" Me ! I've been here this hour, and more ; 
a waiting for you to come in." 

"Why couldn't you ha' sent word you 

was Drat it altogether ! You needn't 

shake." 

The concluding observations were made to 
Black's wife. His eyes happened to fall on 
her as he was addressing Geach, and he left 
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his sentence to that worthy gentleman un- 
finished. Poor Robert Owen might be a 
ghost, but he could not look like one more 
than Mrs. Black did. Her face was livid ; 
her disabled hands entwined themselves one 
within the other in a nervous dread, that Mr. 
Priar rarely saw equalled. Black, forgetting 
his own symptoms, told her she was a fool, 
and drove her from the room. 

Well, Randy Black was not the only one 
to see the ghost that night. And if the 
reader despises me for repeating these stories 
of superstition, I can plead but one apology 
— [that I am relating only what abso- 
lutely passed, the events of this really true 
tale. The other one to see it was William 
Owen. 

The flying reports, that Robert Owen's 
spirit could not rest, had annoyed greatly the 
inmates of Harebell Farm. As was only 
natural. Even superstitious Mary Barber, 
burying her private convictions in regard for 
the honour of the family, protested far and 
wide that it could not be true. None of them 
had seen anything to warrant it, up to this 
time : not even William, who was often 
abroad at night on his land. But not on that 
part of it that lay towards the Trailing Indian. 
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The very fact that the ghost was said to 
haunt those fields, and especially the two-acre 
meadow, caused him not to put sheep there. 
The shepherd absolutely refused to go near 
the spot at night. 

On this evening William Owen had gone 
on foot to a farm house, a mile or two beyond 
the Trailing Indian. Mary Barber had got a 
nice bit of hot supper ready for him, and when 
nine o'clock struck she wondered how much 
longer he meant to be. Soon afterwards she 
heard his footsteps, and opened the back door 
to admit him. 

Could it be the moonlight that made his 
face look so white ? He took no notice of her, 
but walked straight into the best kitchen; 
where his supper was laid. 

"What's the matter now?" cried Mary 
Barber following him, and gazing in surprise 
at his strange countenance. "Be you took 
sick, Mr. WiUiam ?" 

His face was whiter than death : he was 
wiping the moisture from it with a trembling 
hand. Mary Barber saw that no light matter 
was stirring him. 

" What is it ?" she said, sinking her voice 
to a whisper that seemed to partake of his 
own dread emotion. 
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" I have seen my father," was his low 
answer. 

" No r^ she exclaimed. 

*' Mary, as true as that you and I are here, 
living, I saw him. There's no mistake about 
it. He looked exactly as IVe seen him look 
a hundred times in life : his old cap on, and 
his white beard flowing." 

" Heaven be good to us !" cried Mary. 
*' Where was this ?" 

" I crossed the stile opposite the Trailing 
Indian, to come home straight over the fields," 
said William Owen. " Just past the narrow 
path between the grove of trees and the fence 
above the pond, I chanced to look back : and 
there, standing with his back against the 
trees, looking after me as it seemed, I saw my 
father. I stood like one turned to stone, 
Mary, not knowing I believe whether to go 
forward or backward, or where to run to ; and 
there it stood, the two of us staring at one 
another. The next moment the thing was 
gone ; vanished into air, as it seemed to me ; 
and I came away, leaping hedges and ditches." 

Mary Barber caught up her breath with a 
gasp ; her young master bent his head on the 
face of the old-fashioned mantelpiece. Pre- 
sently he spoke again. 
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" I have been thinking whether there was 
^mything to cause me to look back ; any- 
sound, or that. It could hardly have been 
chance." 

" Nay, 'twas no chance, Mr. William. I 
— wonder — what — it can want ?" she slowly 
added. 

William Owen could not say what, any 
more than she could. All he knew was, that 
he would give half of his future life not to 
have been subjected to the terror — to the dis- 
tress — to the calamity altogether. 

" You should have gone up and asked it, 
Mr. WiUiam." 

William Owen looked, at her, a strange 
horror in his eyes. "I'd not have done it 
for that tureen full of sovereigns," he said, 
pointing to the large soup tureen on the 
dresser. " Were I ever to see it again, Mary, 
I could not stay on the Farm." 

" It's an awful thing." 

" Take care that you keep it from my mo- 
ther, Mary." 

** As from aU other folks, as well as her," 
was Mary Barber's answer. 

However, the story got wind. At least, a 
suspicion of it. Added to the more public 
xiccount of what had befallen Randy Black, 
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it was enough to frighten a timid neighbour- 
hood : and people grew to have a mortal 
dread of Harebell Lane after the dark had 
fallen. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

VERY MUCH OF A WAIF. 

GRANDMA!" 
Mrs. Owen, who had dropped into adoze 
in her easy chair, did not hear the call. The 
handle of the door (rather a difficult one to 
open) was twisted this way and that by little 
fingers, and the appeal came again. 

'* Grandma ! Won't you let me in, grand- 
ma?" 

" Is it my dear little Baby Tom V cried 
Mrs. Owen, rising to admit the intruder. 

Baby Tom it was, poor Geoffiy's orphan 
boy. Mrs. Owen tottered back to her seat, 
the child in her hand. She was always weak 
and ill, as her most delicate and gentle face 
betrayed. Never strong, the calamitous death 
of her husband, and the subsequent death of 
her daughter, had been nearly fatal to her. 
She certainly lived on : but it was as a 
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woman who has nearly done with this world, 
whose whole thoughts are in the next. 

She too^k off the child's straw hat — a broad- 
brimmed hat with a bit of yellow ribbon tied 
round the crown. Lifting him on her knee, 
she' pushed back the golden hair from his 
open forehead, and gazed into his earnest, 
dark blue eyes. He was little for his age ; 
three years old on the previous day — for this 
was the morning following the events related 
in the last chapter — ^he might have been taken 
for not much more than two ; but, as is some- 
times the case with these small bodies, the 
mind was unusually advanced. But for his 
exceedingly retiring disposition, the shy, mo- 
dest sensitiveness of his nature, with its in- 
variably accompanying quality, reticence, he 
might have been that most undesirable thing, 
a precocious child. His gentle manners saved 
him from it. 

As if divining somewhat of the peace of 
Mrs. Owen's inward life, the boy when with 
her was ever more gentle than at other times, 
strangely thoughtful, quiet, and tractable. It 
has been said that this story is not one of 
ideal fiction ; and people were wont to remark 
to one another during this, the later portion 
of Mrs. Owen's years, that her life lay in 
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heaven. While she was looking at those 
wonderful eyes — and the child really had 
such, they were so beautiful — he began to 
cry. 

" Why, Tom, what is it r 

" Grandpapa rode away without me. Susan 
wouldn't make haste with my things, and he 
did not wait. When I cried, she said I 
wanted a shaking. '^ 

'^ Did Susan bring you here ?" 

" No. I came." 

Mrs. Owen need scarcely have asked the 
question. The child had come off without 
superfluous ceremony, in his brown holland 
pinafore and old straw hat : Susan would have 
dressed him first. 

'^ Will you read me a Bible story, grand- 
ma V 

" Ay," said Mrs. Owen. " Run and fetch 
the book." 

There were Bible stories for children in those 
days just as there are in these ; but they 
did not get read so much. Mrs. Owen took 
<5are that Tom should hear them. He could just 
reach the little book from the side-table, and 
brought it to her. He was so fond of hearing 
one of the stories in particular, that the book 
opened of itself at the place — Christ forgiving 
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the thief on the cross. His little tongue, its 
language imperfect as yet, was never tired of 
asking questions : sometimes Mrs. Owen's in- 
genuity was puzzled to answer. 

But it was not only that she read to him : 
that was the least part. The story over, she 
would close the book, and talk to him, as on 
this day, in a loving, winning, gentle voice. 
Talk to him of heaven and the glorious happi- 
ness of those who shall attain to it : of what 
he must do in this world, or rather try to do, 
if he would be one of them : of patience in 
long suffering ; of loving kindness to others ; 
of self-sacrifice for their benefit ; of truth, and 
honour, and generosity : all in language 
suited to his years, but quite clear and 
forcible. She would impress upon him the 
great fact that God was ever near him, watch- 
ing, guiding, hearing, seeing him : and she 
contrived so to imbue him with the belief in 
God's loving care, that the child trusted to it 
beyond any earthly thing. When a stranger, 
spending the day with Sir Dene, once asked 
the child what he most wished for (expecting 
he would say some choice toy — a sword, a 
wheelbarrow, or a live rabbit), the answer 
was, that he might be good and go to heaven. 
Sir Dene laughed and kissed him : the 
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stranger thought what an odd little boy. 
Oh, but these early lessons did him good 
service in after years; without them he 
might never have borne the indignities cast 
on him. 

" Grandma, I'll never be naughty. Never/' 

Mrs. Owen knew too well what the cor- 
ruptions of the human heart are, and what 
the temptations of the world. She only 
smiled sadly in answer. 

" Was mamma ever naughty T 

" Oh yes.'' 

" And papa T 

" Yes." 

" But they went to heaven !" 

"Ay, dear. They went very near toge- 
ther, too. The thief on the cross had been 
very, very naughty ; but the moment he 
asked Jesus to forgive him, Jesus did, you 
see." 

" I'll ask, if ever I am naughty," said the 
child, after a thoughtful pause. " Grandpa 
Owen went too. And you'll go, grandma. 
And I'll go." 

" But you must first grow up to be a man 
and do a great, great deal of work in this 
world, and a great deal of good," said Mrs. 
Owen. " God sent us here to work." 
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" Shall we work in heaven ?" 

'' I don't know. If we do, it will be plea- 
sant work, happy work, angels' work. Yes, 
we shall." 

" Have you had to do a great, great deal of 
work here, grandma ?" 

" Yes, a great deal. And I have had to 
bear a very great deal of sorrow : sorrow, and 
sickness, and heart-break. But for God's 
loving help, Tom, I don't think I could have 
got through it." 

" Shall I have a great deal of sorrow ?" 

"You will be sure to have it, sooner or 
later. Don't forget what I have told you, 
Tom — that God often sends the most to those 
he loves the best. You must be very brave 
in all things." 

^* Yes, I'll be brave," answered unconscious 
Tom. 

The sitting was over. He jumped down, 
and ran to find Mary Barber. Mary Barber, 
preserving damsons in the back kitchen, and 
also sadly disturbed by William Owen's com- 
munication of the previous night, was too 
busy to have much leisure for Tom. Spread- 
ing some of the hot jam upon a slice of bread, 
she told him to run into the garden and 
eat it. 
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Tom was making for the garden in all duti- 
ful obedience — never a more implicitly obe- 
dient child than he — but William Owens 
dog, Sharp, came barking up to him in play. 
It would go into a fit of delight at sight of 
the child. The dog ran, and Tom after it, 
neglecting to eat his jam, until they reached 
the gates at Harebell Lane. Sharp bounded 
over the small one, and knocked down a little 
girl in a pink cotton bonnet and tattered 
frock. Tom, with inherent gallantry, ran to 
pull her up. 

It was that child, mentioned a few chap- 
ters ago, who had been bom at the Trailing 
Indian the night of Robert Owen's disappear- 
ance. She was called Emma Geach. Before 
the mother was strong enough to leave the 
inn, Mrs. Black fell ill with rheumatic fever. 
The woman undertook to nurse her, and to do 
the work. The illness was a long one, some 
months in duration, and Mrs. Geach stayed on. 
After that, she would go away and come again 
by fits and starts ; but did not take her child. 
The child had never been away from the inn 
yet : for all that could be seen to the con- 
trary, it seemed likely to be her permanent 
home. Mrs. Black liked the child, and would 
have kept her always. Black did not like 
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her. He was almost savagely angry at her 
being left there : but gossip said, he did not 
dare to turn her out or insist too strongly on 
her removal, lest Mrs. Geach in revenge 
should betray some of the secret doings of 
the Trailing Indian. 

" Don't cry ; don't cry,'' said Tom. " I'll 
give you some bread and jam." 

The child stood up at the tempting offer, 
and ceased roaring. Bom six months before 
Tom, she looked at least a twelvemonth older ; 
a tall child, with hair that looked like threads 
of fine-spun yellow grass, chubby red cheeks, 
and eyes of so remarkably light a shade that 
they might have been called white, rather 
than blue. Tom tore asunder his piece of 
bread and jam, and gave her the largest half. 

Whether Miss Geach was starved at the 
Trailing Indian, or that damson jam was 
amidst luxuries unknown to her, certain it 
was that she gobbled up the piece in a won- 
derful fashion. It disappeared before Tom 
had finished his first bite. 

" I want some more," she said, fixing her 
greedy little eyes on the rest. So Tom, never 
hesitating, broke it again, but not so deftly as 
before : the soft and the jam fell to one part, 
the dry crust, unjammed, to the other. He 
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handed the hest to the child, and nibbled 
away at the dry crust. 

" What's your name V asked Tom. 

" Emma. What's yours ?" 

" Tom. Where d' you live T 

" Up there/' she answered, pointing along 
the lane. " I've got a whistle at home : '11 
you come and see him ?" 

Whistles are charmingly tempting things, 
and Tom yielded without question. The two 
children ran up the lane comparing notes of 
possessions : Tom's Noah's ark and picture 
book, and a whip with a green handle ; 
against Miss Geach's whistle. The dog, 
sharing the crust with Tom, leaped beside 
them. Randy Black met them close to the 
inn. 

" Helloa ! — who have ye got here, you little 
wretch ?" cried he to the girl. And she, who 
seemed to have plenty of assurance for her 
years (or, as the inmates of the Trailing 
Indian were wont to put it, " stock") an- 
swered boldly without sign of fear. 

" I'm a going to show him my whistle." 

Black had spoken before he well gave a 
look to the boy ; immediately he knew hhn 
for the little grandson of Sir Dene Clan war- 
ing, and of the dead master of Harebell 
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Farm. He had seen him abroad often enough 
since his babyhood, with Susan Cole or Sir 
Dene. 

" This here baint no place for little gentle- 
folk, master; you'd best -run home, again. 
As to you, you young pig," he added to the 
girl, " if you bring stray children here, 111 
souse your ears in the horse-trough." 

"Mayn't I see the whistle?" asked Tom, 
who had not understood a word in ten. 

"Wait, will yer," cried independent Miss 
Emma to Tom. " I'll bring him out." 

Black did not interfere to prevent it. He 
was gazing down at the boy, and whistling 
softly. 

"You 're the very cut o' your father," said 
he. " Same eyes, same hair, same face. He'd 
ha' made a second Sir Dene in looks : so'U 
you. Not bad uns, them eyes o' yourn." 

All the little boy's answer to this was to 
look up at the man with these self-same eyes. 
Even Black, the hardened, could but note, 
you see, their kindly nature, so full of sweet- 
ness. 

" What be your name ?" he went on, less 
roughly than he was given to speak. 

" Tom." 

" Bain't it Dene ? Nor Geoffry ?" 
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" It's Tom/' repeated the boy. 

*' Where's your hat ?" 

'' I left it at grandma's." 

The ostler appeared m the yard, and called 
out some question to his master about com. 
As Black went away to give the answer, 
Emma ran out with the whistle, whistling 
shrilly with all her might. Black bade her 
" hush her noise," and gave her a box on the 
ears, which sent her staggering and threw 
down the whistle. Perhaps she was used to 
be boxed, for she did not cry or complain : 
only waited till he was a few paces from her, 
and then picked up the whistle. A rough 
wooden toy with streaks of paint across it, 
that Mrs. Black had bought of a man at the 
door for a halfpenny. 

Had it been of ivory, mounted in gold, it 
could not have seemed more precious to little 
Tom. He whistled, and she whistled, the two 
taking it by turns : long discordant shrieks 
enough to frighten the cows, grazing over the 
way in William Owen's field. Mrs. Black 
came to the door to see what the cause of the 
noise might be. A poor, pale woman more 
shrunken and meek than ever, since her long 
bout of rheumatic fever — which had left her 
fingers contracted. Young though the girl 
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was, she was already of use in the house : and 
perhaps that was one of the reasons why 
Black did not insist upon her removal. Mrs. 
Black could not have done the entire work 
now, and a child was a safer inmate than an 
older person might be. 

" Emma, what boy's that ?" demanded Mrs. 
Black — -just as Black had done. 

The whistle was too absorbing for Emma to 
answer immediately. At about the fifth repe- 
tition of the question she turned round. 

"His name's Tom.'' 

Mrs. Black came slowly out. Her feet were 
affected as well as her fingers : in short, she 
was not now much better than a cripple. 
She had begun to talk to the children plea- 
santly enough when Black came back and 
sent the group flying: Mrs. Black and the 
girl in doors ; Tom off, down the lane. 

"And don't you get fond o' prowling up 
this way, youngster ; or may be the kidnappers 
'11 lay hold on ye," was his parting injunction 
to Tom. " There's lots on 'em at this here 
house sometimes." 

Tom ran along the lane with all the speed 
of his little legs. He was constitutionally 
brave ; and by the time he turned the corner, 
the kidnappers were forgotten. On either side 
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the lane blackberries grew in abundance, and 
Tom helped himself at will : scratching his 
hands, and staining his face and pinafore 
<5rimson. What with the marks left by the 
jam and the running juice of the blackberries, 
Tom might have had his portrait taken as 
something to be stared at. In this condition 
he was pounced upon by Susan Cole. 

Susan at once administered a couple of 
shakings. The one for going off on the loose ; 
it was her own expression ; the other for the 
crimson state he had put himself into. Tom, 
full of contrition, looked down at his hands 
and pinafore : and then offered Susan some 
choice berries squeezed up in his fingers. 
Susan, instead of accepting the treat with 
gratitude, flung up his hand and sent the 
blackberries flying. 

" You ondacious, naughty child ! Where s 
jour hat ?" 

" It's on the table at grandma's.'' 

Pulling him along by the hand to the Farm, 
Susan Cole dashed into the back kitchen, 
where Joan happened to be washing, and 
lathered his face and hands well with soap-suds. 
Then she got his hat and took him off again. 

" Now look you here. Master Tom," she 
£aid, as they crossed the lane and entered the 
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back gates — " if you take to go off by your- 
self, nobody knows where, a frightening me 
into fiddlestrings and getting yourself into 
this shocking pickle, I'll run away and leave 
you. I won't stay at the Dene no longer to 
serve an ongrateful little boy." 

Tom was very quiet during the afternoon, 
playing with Noah's ark and the animals, and 
giving no trouble to anybody. The sei-vants 
were busy that day, for company was coming 
to the Dene. Lady Lydia Clanwaring, the 
wife of Captain Clanwaring, Sir Dene's 
youngest son, had just landed from India, 
with her three children, and her arrival at the 
Dene might happen at any hoiu* : to-day, to- 
morrow, the next day. Sir Dene expected 
her to make a long visit, and looked forward 
with pleasure to an event that would break 
the monotony of his home. 

Sir Dene reached home for dinner : kept it 
waiting in fact. Tom's quick ears, on the 
alert for the sound, heard the horses' hoofs ; 
he ran out, and met them halfway down the 
avenue. The groom behind dismounted ; 
lifted the child up in front of his master; and 
Tom was conveyed back in triumph. 

*' Master Tom will dine with me," said Sir 
Dene to Gander, as he led him indoors. 
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So the child sat beside the baronet ; chatter- 
ing, however, more than eating, for he had 
just had his tea. No longer the young vaga- 
bond all blackberry stains, scouring the lanes 
at will, bare-headed and bare-armed : but a 
beautiful little prince in crimson velvet, with 
a falling plaited frill of snow-white cambric 
on his neck, and his bright curls hanging down 
in a shower of gold. Susan Cole took care to 
dress him always towards evening, in case 
Sir Dene should ask- for him. 

"Emma's got a whistle, grandpa," said 
Tom, when they were left alone at dessert. 

" A whistle, has she," replied the baronet, 
not in the least knowing, or caring, whom 
" Emma" might be. 

"A nice big whistle all green and blue, 
grandpa. I wish I had one." 

" Tell Susan to go to Hurst Leet to-morrow 
and buy you one," was the answer of Sir 
Dene. 

" I'm afraid she won't. She's angry with 
me." 

" Oh, indeed ! Have you been a naughty 
boy ?" 

"Yes. I made my hands and face dirty 
with the blackberries, and spoilt my pinafore." 

Sir Dene laughed : a very venial offence. 
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this. " There's another walnut for you, Tom. 
Peel it well, you rascal." 

Tom eat away at his walnut, peeling it 
first. " Some more water, please, grandpa." 

Sir Dene poured out some water. He was 
sensible enough to know that wine and chil- 
dren were best apart. 

" Mary Barber gave me some bread and 
jam, grandpa. Sharp knocked Emma down, 
and I " 

A commotion outside stopped the history. 
A chaise-and-four (the sound was easily dis- 
tinguished from that of a chaise-and-pair) 
had clattered up to the front entrance. Dogs 
barked ; servants ran ; Gander rushed into 
the dining-room. 

" Sir Dene," said he, " I'll lay anything as 
it's my Lady Lydia come." And Sir Dene 
went into the hall. 

It was Lady Lydia Clanwaring. A tall, 
meagre woman, two or three years past thirty, 
with a pale, discontented face, sharp features, 
keen, restless black eyes, and thin compressed 
lips. Her children followed her, black-eyed 
and black-haired ; the eldest, a girl, seven 
years old, two boys, six and five. As if 
fatigued with the journey — they had posted 
up from Portsmouth — Lady Lydia sunk on a 
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<5hair as soon as she entered the dining-room. 
The children ran to the table, and stood eye- 
ing eagerly the good things on it. 

" They'd like some dessert, Gander," spoke 
Sir Dene. " Bring plates." 

Hats and bonnets were thrown on the 
floor. The children dragged chairs to the 
table, and seated themselves without further 
ceremony. Tom, who had shyly retreated to 
the background at the large influx, remained 
unseen. 

" Take care that everything is brought in, 
Dovet," screataed out Lady Lydia to her 
maid, in the same hard, shrill voice that had 
used rather to grate on Sir Dene's ears in 
India — for he liked that most excellent thing, 
^ sweet voice in woman. "We must have 
had twenty small packages at least inside, of 
one sort or another." 

When the bustle had somewhat subsided 
Sir Dene inquired after hi s son Reginald, who 
remained in India. 

" Captain Clanwaring was very well when 
we left him, but as cross as a bear," replied 
Iiady Lydia. It was a peculiarity of hers 
that she always called her husband *' Captain 
Clanwaring." " It is a wearing life out there : 
And last season was a frightfully hot one. 
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No, Jarvis, you canH have more wine ; you 
are going to have supper. Good gracious, 
Louisa, don't crack that walnut with your 
teeth ! Jarvis, crack it for your sister." 

" Crack it for her. Otto/' said Master Jarvis 
imperiously, to his brother. And the younger 
one cracked the walnut. 

" Captain Clan waring says there's no chance 
of his getting leave. None. Just now " 

The words died away on Lady Lydia's tongue. 
She had turned from her children to face Sir 
Dene again; and stopped inutter astonishment. 
A beautiful child, habited in crimson velvety 
with blue eyes and golden hair, was leaning 
familiarly against Sir Dene, had stolen his 
little hand within his. What child could it be ? 

" Who is that ?" demanded Lady Lydia. 

" It is my little grandson," said Sir Dene. 

Little grandson ! That John Clanwaring 
the heir had now an infant son in long clothes, 
Lady Lydia knew. There could be no other 
grandson. She thought she had heard, as 
the French express it, k tort et k travers. 

" What grandson ? Who is he. Sir Dene ?" 

Sir Dene answered by taking the child on 
his knee. " Tell the lady what your name is^ 
and who you are." 

" It's Tom," said the child. 
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'* What else T continued Sir Dene. 

'* Tom Clanwaring." 

" Well — now tell who you are." 

" I'm grandpapa's little boy." 

Sir Dene, pleased with the words, kissed 
him fondly. Lady Lydia knitted her brow 
and sent forth some keen glances from her 
black and restless eyes. 

** He is the son of my dear boy, Geoflfry, 
who's dead and gone. Lady Lydia. Poor 
Geoff left him to me as a legacy." 

It took Lady Lydia a minute or two to 
digest the words — and she did not fully 
comprehend, cTen then. That Geoffry Clan- 
waring had made some low marriage before 
his death, and so brought disgrace on himself 
and the Clanwaring family, she knew. John 
the heir had sent out a version of the calamity 
to India : Captain Clanwaring had been quite 
as indignant as John, and at once wrote back 
his opinion of matters to Sir Dene. But, ta 
see this fair aristocratic child, aristocratic in 
dress as in looks, sitting on Sir Dene's knee, 
fondled by him, and evidently at home at 
Beechhurst Dene, was something so entirely 
opposite to the ideas Lady Lydia had formed 
upon the affair, that she did not quite at once 
recover her equanimity. 
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'* Does he — live here T she asked in con- 
demning amazement. 

^* Oh dear yes. He has no other home." 

" Where's his mother, pray V 

" Tell where," said Sir Dene, to the intelli- 
gent, listening boy. 

*' Mamma's dead," said Tom. " She and 
papa went to heaven." 

** Ay. They went within three months of 
each other ; the same grave, hardly closed, 
received them both, Lady Lydia." 

And to her ladyship's infinite astonishment, 
«he saw that Sir Dene's eyes, bent on the 
little boy's head as he spoke, had filled with 
tears. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

GUESTS AT BEECHHUEST DENE. 

THE handsomest guest-chamber that 
Beechhurst Dene aflforded, with a small 
cheerful sitting-room opening from it, had been 
assigned by the servants to Lady Lydia 
Clan waring. The title sounded imposing in 
their ears. The heir's wife was really of 
better family, and an heiress to boot; but 
she was only plain Mrs. Clan waring : Lady 
Lydia was Lady Lydia, and received homage 
accordingly. 

The Lady Lydia Clan waring was the daugh- 
ter of a poor and obscure Irish peer ; she had 
absolutely not a shilling of her own in the 
world. Her father, Mr. Riley, had succeeded 
to the title suddenly. Perhaps it was the 
long fight with poverty previously to that, 
that had rendered her so sharp in worldly 
interests, so mean in petty details, so grasp- 
ing in everything where money was concerned. 
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Mr. Riley had never expected to come to the 
title : when he did so his daughters were 
grown up : until then, they had all led a 
scrambUng sort of life, their time passed in 
one long scuffle, trying to make both ends 
meet; sometimes in a remote comer of Ireland, 
sometimes in a cheap continental town. After 
his succession, the Earl was not much better 
off, for the estate, never worth much, had 
been impoverished until the income derived 
from it was of almost nominal value. One of 
Lydia Riley's sisters had married an officer in 
an Indian regiment. Lady Lydia went out 
to stay with them, and there met Sir Dene's 
son. Lieutenant Clanwaring. Stationed in a 
<]uiet place where there w^as but little society, 
they were thrown much together, and one day 
Lieutenant Clanwaring made her an offer : 
or at least, what she chose to consider one ; 
and in point of fact, he said more than he 
could in honour retract from. Be you very sure 
she did not let him retract. He would have 
laughed it off, but found he could not. He 
had never meant it, he said to himself : it had 
been said in thoughtlessness, in the incaution 
of the moment : but he had to abide by it. 
How very many more men, are there, who 
have been caught in a like manner! Mr. 
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Olanwaring submitted to his fate with a good 
grace, and made no sign. Save for a word he 
let drop in Gander's hearing one night that 
he came to his father s rather shaky from the 
mess dinner, he never let it be known that 
the Lady Lydia was not his best choice. He 
was but a boy, barely of age : she was three 
or four year older in years, and half a century 
in depth. So they were married : and until 
now had lived together in India. Lady Lydia 
had had time to get heartily sick and tired 
of an Indian life, and of making the best of a 
narrow income. Sir Dene did not allow much 
to his youngest son : at the same age he, him- 
self, had been obliged to make his pay suffice ; 
and he thought it no hardship for his son to 
do it. Weary of it altogether. Lady Lydia 
determined to have a change. She told her 
husband that the time had come when it was 
necessary the children should go home, both - 
for their health's sake and that their educa- 
tion should be entered upon. Captain Clan- 
waring agreed. He was tired of it, too : 
tired of his wife's fractiousness, and of the 
troublesome and noisy children. He wrote 
to his father, asking him to receive them for 
a time, until suitable schools should be fixed 
on : and Sir Dene acquiesced with pleasure. 
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On this, the first night of their arrival, Lady 
Lydia told Sir Dene she should remain about 
a year in Europe visiting diflTerent friends in 
England and Ireland ; and then return to her 
husband. In her private heart she cherished 
a very diflTerent plan — never to go back at all, 
but to establish her footing and her home at 
Beechhurst Dene. And if there was one 
woman more capable than most other women 
of carrying out her scheme persistently and 
bringing it to bear, that woman was the Lady 
Lydia Clan waring. 

All the way home, amidst the many months' 
discomfort of the sailing ship — there were no 
fleet steamers in those days — had she been 
nursing her eggs and reckoning her chickens. 
" Sir Dene has neither kith nor kin ; he has 
no grandchild to make much of," she would 
repeat to herself, " for John Clanwaring and 
his wife do not go near Beechhurst Dene. 
The field lies open and clear for me. I will 
be the place's mistress : my children will be 
their grandfather s indulged pets and play- 
things." 

But Lady Lydia, to her intense astonish- 
ment, found that Sir Dene had a grandchild 
near him, located in his home, allowed to 
climb his knee at will, altogether made as 
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much of as she had intended her own children 
should be. More especially had she cherished 
this intention for her elder son. He was 
beloved by her in that inordinate degree that 
mothers do sometimes love their children. It 
is said that like clings to like. Certain it was, 
this young Jarvis Clanwaring was remarkably 
like his mother, in person as in temper. He 
had the same pale, sharp face, the keen, rest- 
less black eyes, with the sly look in them ; 
in disposition he had the same crafty depth, 
and the secretive, unpleasant temper. The 
younger one. Otto, was a dull plodding boy, 
worth ten of his brother — ^who put upon him 
always. From the moment Lady Lydia Clan- 
waring saw the child, Tom, on Sir Dene's knee, 
she resolved that he should lose his footing in 
the house if clever manoeuvring could accom- 
plish it. 

She stood at the window of her bed-room 
the following morning, looking out on the 
early sun. Lady Lydia was by far too rest- 
less natured a woman to lie in bed late, even 
on the day following a tiring journey ; she 
liked to be up and doing. She had just 
wound her coal-black hair in coils round her 
head, and was dressed all but her gown. The 
fine panorama of scenery lay beyond, with its 
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green fields, its woods, its gleams of water, 
and its sprinkling of dwellings ; Hurst Leet, 
the little village, was near, the fair city of 
Worcester more distant : all pleasant things 
to look upon under the blue sky of the 
autumn morning. But to Lady Lydia they 
were as nothing. Slie looked with covetous 
eyes at the park beneath ; at the lodge at the 
end of the avenue ; at whatsoever pertained 
to Beechhurst Dene. " A grand old place,'' 
she repeated to herself, " and I'll reign here, 
its mistress." 

The door opened, and she turned sharply 
round. It was Dovet, the maid : she had 
reddish hair, and eyes of a fine green, and 
wore a buff gingham gown with white frills, 
and was just as crafty as her mistress. Lady 
Lydia had lost no time. On the previous 
evening when she went upstairs to take off 
her things before supper, the vision of the 
fair child in his crimson velvet dress clouding 
her mind, she called Dovet, and charged her 
to find out all particulars concerning the boy 
— how he came to be there at all, and why. 
Dovet liked nothing better than to ferret out 
secrets for herself or her mistress : to do her 
justice, she was in that respect a faithful 
servant. 
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" Well, Dovet/' began Lady Lydia, ** have 
you got at any of the circumstances ?" 

" I flatter myself that I have obtained a 
few, my lady/' minced Dovet, who was as full 
of conceit and affectation as any fine dame of 
the day could be. " It was quite a error of 
judgment to have allowed the child to come 
here at alL" 

" The mother was a frightfully low person^ 
I know/' 

^^ Oh, frightful low, my lady. They live at 
a farm near ; quite working people ; an in- 
ferior set altogether. The girl was pretty, 
and Mr. Geoffry was drawn in to marry her 
one day when Sir Dene was safe away in 
London. A fine uproar there was over it. 
Sir Dene posted down from London with Mn 
Clanwaring, and a aunt posted over in her 
carriage from somewhere nearer. They turned 
Mr. Geoffry out of the house; kicked him 
out, I beUeve, my lady ; and he went off to 
lodgings with the girl. Sir Dene relented a 
little later, and let him live in a cottage on 
the estate and made him his servant as bailiff. 
The girl died when the child was bofti, and 
the day after she was interred, Mr. Geoffry 
came home here again (like his impudence, it 
seems to me, my lady) and brought the infant 

5—^ 
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with him wr^ped up in a old shawl And 
here the infant have been ever eince." 

Dovet had got her tale tolerably correct, 
you see. Fortune favoured her. An under 
housemaid, Patty, who was under orders to 
leave — through a quarrel with Susan Cole, 
in which Susan's part had been taken, and 
hers not, and in consequence of which Susan 
was just now worse to her than poison— had 
fallen in Dovet's way. In the woman's sore 
feeling she had put the worst colouring on 
the past, as connected with Geoflfry Clan- 
waring and his wife, simply because Susan 
had been their servant. Revenge makes the 
best of us unjust. 

" The girl's people live near, do they ?" re- 
marked Lady Lydia, when she had listened 
to what Dovet had to say. 

"Quite close, my lady. It's a old £atrm- 
house, right opposite the back gates here, just 
across the lane. The Uttle chUd is runnmg 
there continual." 

" Then why is it that the child cannot be 
with them altogether ?" was Lady Lydia's 
indignant rejoinder. 

" Why indeed, my lady !" 

Lady Lydia said nothing further. Perluaps 
she thought all the more. That this low-born 
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child, this interloper, should certainly lose his 
footing at Beechhurst Dene and be got out 
of it, she fully resolved. But she knew that 
she must proceed to work cautiously : feel 
her way, as it wera Very smooth and 
smiling was her feice aa she went down to 
breakfast. 

" Will you allow me to preside, Sir Dene V^ 
she asked, when her children were seated. 

" Fm sure I wish you would-if you don't 
mind taking the trouble,'' heaxtily replied Sir 
Dene — who, averse to exertion himself, as 
many who have lived long in India are, had 
been about to tell Gander to stop and pour 
out the coffee. So Lady Lydia took her 
place at the table's head — and kept it for the 
future. 

In came Susan Cole. " Is Master Tom to 
take his breakfast here this morning. Sir 
Dene?" 

" What d'ye say ?" cried Sir Dene, who had 
not caught the words, as he turned his head 
to the speaker. 

" Master Tom is wanting to have his break- 
feat with you. Sir Dena He knows, you see, 
sir, that the other children are here." 

" To be sure : let him come by all means," 
was Sir Dene's answer. And the lady, busy 
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with the coffee cups, did not like the glad 
and ready voice it was spoken in. 

So Tom came. In a cotton frock this 
morning, with his clean round brown Holland 
blouse over it. Susan placed his chair at Sir 
Dene's elbow, and put down his basin of 
bread-and-milk. 

*• Go and say good morning to your cousins, 
my pretty one," said Sir Dene ; and my lady 
coughed a harsh and resentful cough at the 
word " cousins." Tom held out his little 
hand to them in succession : and each shook 
it in sUence, staring at the boy as if he were 
a wild Indian. The children had not brought 
much manners with them. Then Susan lifted 
him into his seat ; and Sir Dene kissed him, 
and stroked his pretty hair. 

It happened that Sir Dene had to go to 
Worcester that morning, to attend a public 
meeting. His phaeton came to the door 
at eleven o^clock. Lady Lydia stepped out 
to admire the fine horses. 

" I want to go, ma," said Jarvis. " I shall 

Lady Lydia appealed to Sir Dene with 
a sweet smile. " You will take him, will you 
not, Sir Dene V 

" Can't to-day," replied Sir Dene. " Should 
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not know what to do with him in Wor- 
cester/' 

The lady's face clouded — ^threatening signs 
of one of her ugly passions. " Oh, do indulge 
him this once, Sir Dene," pleaded the mother. 
*^ All is strange to him here as yet, poor dear 
little fellow/' 

But Sir Dene was not one to do a thing 
against his will On the whole he was not 
fond of children — Tom excepted — and very 
much disliked to be put to any personal 
trouble with them. 

" Very sony, Lady Lydia, but I am going 
in on business. The meeting may last for 
hours : it would hardly do for — what's the lad's 
name — Jarvey — to be left in the streets. The 
coachman can drive them all out to-morrow." 

Sir Dene got in, taking the reins, the 
groom stepped up beside him, and away they 
went. Master Jarvey 's first move was to 
fling himself on his back on the gravel and 
kick and howl as if the deuce had got inside 
him. The words, please, are Gander's, who 
was looking on. His next move was to 
spring on his feet, furiously tear up a handful 
of gravel and fling it after the carriage. 

" That^s nice bringings up," cried Susan 
Cole critically in Gander's ear. 
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" Her bringings up !" retorted Gander, 
with a side nod in the direction of Lady 
Lydia. " Don't think she knows much about 
that. One can t expect nothing from a pig 
but to grunt. '^ 

"You don't like her," remarked Susan. 
" No more don't I." 

"I didn't like her in India, nor nobody 
else did : young Mr. Clan waring in course 
excepted," added Gander, with a curious 
twist of the mouth. " And I don't like 
Dovet neither — birds of a feather, they be. 
Dovet had got her fox's nose inside my 
pantry this morning, whispering with Patty : 
I'd like to know the reason why." 

Lady Lydia, smarting under the rebuff Sir 
Dene had given her boy, who was idolized by 
her as no other human being ever could or 
would be in this world, retired to her rooms 
in dudgeon, where Dovet proceeded to un- 
pack, with Susan Cole to help. By and by 
Lady Lydia put on her bonnet and shawl, 
and strolled out to the back entrance to look 
about her. Not a corner of the passages but 
she took it in with her observant eye ; not a 
bush of shrubs outside, but she noted. 
Gander, coming to the door to shake a table- 
cloth, saw her with her nose flattened against 
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the glass doors of Sir Dene's parlour, peering 
in. With independent ease, Gander did not 
seem in a hurry to retreat again ; he leisurely 
stood and shook, and shook and stood. 

^* This seems to be quite a business room, 
Gander,'' she remarked, stepping back. * ' What 
a quantity of papers lie about !" 

"It is Sir Dene's business parlour, my 
lady." 

" His business parlour ! What has Sir 
Dene Clan waring to do with business ?" 

" With a big estate like this, there's a host 
o' business to be transacted ; a sight o' matters 
to be done. I know this much, my lady : it 
pretty nigh drives the master at times off his 
head. Dell, the bailiff — it's one he took on 
after poor Mr. Geoffry died — ^ain't o' much 
good as it seems to me, for folks come up here 
all the same a pestering Sir Dene. — Where do 
them two paths lead to, you ask, my lady : 
why the one straight afore us goes direct to 
Harebell Lane : t'other on our right, the 
privet walk, '11' take you round to the front o' 
the house." 

Lady Lydia, avoiding the privet walk, 
chose the straight one before her, and arrived 
at the gates opening to Harebell Lana Re- 
membering Dovet's words, she looked out for 
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the Farm : but the opposite hedge was high, 
and hid it. She took her way up the lane on 
an exploring tour, and reached in time the 
Trailing Indian. 

Two children — dirty little ragamufl&ns upon 
whom the Lady Lydia did not vouchsafe to cast 
a second glance — stood near, blowing alter- 
nately at a whistle. The one ran up to 
show it to her in his sociable nature. 

'' Isn't it nice ? It's Emma's." 

To Lady Lydia's unbounded astonishment, 
she recognised Tom. But Tom in unmiti- 
gated grief, so far as his clothes were con- 
cerned. In the busy state of the Dene that 
morning, and of Susan Cole, Tom, neglected 
and looked askance at by the Indian children, 
took the opportunity to nm off, as usual, to 
Mrs. Owen's. In the lane, he was waylaid 
by Emma Geach, and that young lady seduced 
him to stay and play with her. Companion- 
ship is sweet. Having tasted of it once, she 
was no doubt hankering after it again, and 
had come off surreptitiously to find Tom. It 
is always the women, we are assured, who 
seduce the men. Running up to the Trail- 
ing Indian in search of the whistle, which she 
had not brought out, Tom fell down by the 
pond, and plastered himself with green mud. 
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Emma, by way of consoling him, fed him 
with blackberries, and — .there he was, face, 
hands, hair, and pinafore, a picturesque com- 
pound of red, and green, and muddy disre- 
putability. Lady Lydia turned her outraged 
-eyes on the dther child. An unmistakable 
ragamufl&n, she, of the lowest type : clothes 
coarse, shabby, torn ; toes out of shoes, socks 
down at heel. 

** Is that your sister ?" demanded Lady 
Lydia, her ideas somewhat confused. 

*' It s Emma,'' repeated Tom. '' Grandpapa 
said Susan was to buy me a whistle like this, 
but Susan has not got time to-day." 

Every nerve within her revolted at the 
word " grandpapa," as used, by this child*, of 
Sir Dene. " Where does * Emma ' live T 
she asked. 

" I lives there," burst forth the girl, with 
all her native " stock," as she pointed to the 
TraHmg Indian. 

Lady Lydia cast her eyes on the inn, 
picked up her skirts, and walked on. " Low- 
lived little beast!" she exclaimed of Tom, 
not caring whether the road-side inn bore 
much relationship to him, or none. " And it 
is this child of disgraceful connections who 
has been allowed to get a footing at Beech- 
hurst Dene 1" 
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The high road, running cross ways just 
beyond the Trailing Indian, did not seem to 
promise much of interest for Lady Lydia, 
and she turned back. The girl, Emma, had 
been called into the inn then, whistle and 
all, and the door shut. Tom, left alone, ran 
along by the side of Lady Lydia, unconscious 
that he was doing wrong : did she not belong 
to the Dene ? 

" What do you mean by following me T 
she stopped to ask. "Why don't you go 
home r 

" I'm going to grandma's," said Tom. " It's 
down here. Mary Barber will wash me." 

He spoke timidly. The angry face had a 
look in it that frightened him. Children 
have keen instincts, and Tom drew behind. 
At the turning of the lane he suddenly darted 
before her, and into the arms of a young man 
who was advancing. A gentle-faced, pleasant 
young man, who wore working clothes. It 
was William Owen. 

" Oh, Tom ! what a mess you are in !" he 
cried — ^and then took off his hat to Lady 
Lydia as she passed. 

Tom repeated that he was going to ask 
Mary Barber to "wash" him. Mr. Owen 
put him down, and told him to make haste 
about it. 
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" Who was that?" Lady Lydia condescended 
to question of Tom, when he came on. 

" It was Uncle WilKam," said the child. 
** He gave me a little boat one day/' 

Lady Lydia tossed her disdainful head. 
Uncle William ! — a common working clod- 
hopper! and this objectionable child, with 
the low connections and the low tastes and 
companionships, was aUowed to call Sir Dene 
Clanwaring his grandfather, and to have his 
home at Beechhurst Dene ! 

The child— the offences of the mommg 
condoned by Susan — appeared at dessert again 
in his costly velvet dress— only this time it 
was blue velvet instead 'of crimson. Susan 
Oole, in conjunction with Miss Reynolds, the 
noted mantua-maker on the Parade at Wor- 
cester, had been allowed to order attire for 
him after the pride of her own heart, un- 
<;hecked by her master. It was with difl&culty 
Lady Lydia kept her temper down to a decent 
show of tranquillity. She had assumed the 
head of the table, as she had at breakfast, 
sitting at the opposite end to Sir Dene ; or, 
rather, the foot, for Sir Dene always took the 
head. But the temper, bubbling up within 
her with strange fierceness, betrayed her into 
a,n incaution she was not often guilty of — 
that of speaking at the wrong tlixvei. 
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After tte children were gone to bed, and 
she had been in the great drawing-room a 
long while alone, Sir Dene came in from the 
dinner-table. It was the custom in those 
days for gentlemen to drink a great deal of 
wine : Sir Dene did not exceed as some- did ; 
but he liked a generous glass. To-day, how- 
ever, the reason of his tardy sitting was, that, 
fatigued with his tiresome meeting in the 
city, he had dropped asleep at the table. 
Lady Lydia, nursing her rage all that while 
at the prospect of what she was pleased fo 
term her chHdren's wrongs in having found 
a supplanter in Sir Dene's affections, was^ 
just in prime order, and entered at once upon 
the battle. Very quietly, softly, craftily, and 
tenderly — ^just as though she were a sweet 
angel of consideration, and had no interests 
in the world at heart, save Sir Dene's and 
Tom's. 

Tom's sad connections were hinted at ; 
Tom's over low predilections ; Tom's vagabond 
state out of doors — as witness how and with 
whom she had found him that day. For such 
a child Beechhurst Dene was not a suitable 
home, she gently pointed out : and — ^would 
it not be better to send him to his grand- 
mother Owen's ? 
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" Send him to his grandmother Owen's ?" 
repeated Sir Dene, when he had gathered 
what all this was driving at — and he spoke a 
little explosively, as it seemed to his wary 
listener. « Why, what do you mean, my 
lady r 

" Even at the cost of having to pay a slight 
yearly sum for his maintenance. Dear Sir 
Dene, I only suggest it in the child's best 
interests." 

" His interests can be taken better care of 
at -Beechhurst Dene than they would be with 
his mother's family,^' returned the baronet. 
" You must be dreaming, Lady Lydia." 

" I fear, unfortunately, that I am rather 
wider awake in regard to this matter than 
you can be, Sir Dene," she said, with the 
sweetest smile her face could put on. " Were 
the child to remain here, he would grow up 
with notions ridiculously unsuited to hia 
future position." 

" And what do you fancy his future position 
will be ?" retorted Sir Dene, his temper get- 
ting up. " The child is my grandson. Lady 
Lydia : you don't suppose I shall turn him 
out in the world to follow the plough's tail, 
do you ?" 

"Oh, Sir Dene! the plough's tail I" she 
simpered. 
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"Well, Lady Lydia, what is it that you 
mean ?" he asked. 

And then, vexed in her turn, she said 
openly that the child ought never to have 
been at the Dene — ought to be sent from it 
without loss of time. 

" Never, while I live and am master here, 
Lady Lydia," was the firm answer. « I gave 
my hand on it to my dear son, Geoflfry." 

" It is scarcely behaving fairly to your other 
sons. Sir Dene. To Mr. Clanwaring's well- 
born wife ; to me. The young woman was- so 
very obscure and low a person." 

" She was one of the best and loveliest 
ladies the world ever saw — I can tell you 
that, my lady," returned Sir Dene, in choler. 

" But so very low, I say. Were her friends 
not able or willing to receive the child he 
should have been sent to the parish. It is 
really not becoming to have him here — and to 
make much of him as though he were a son 
of the house. Pardon me, dear Sir Dene, I 
am only speaking in all our interests, his 
included." 

" Very likely you are, my lady : but as 
your notions and mine don't agree in this, the 
subject may be dropped. Geoffry was my 
favourite son : and this little son of his has 
taken his place in my home.". 
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« 

Sir Dene rang the bell as he spoke — a loud 
peal that startled Gander. Susan Cole was 
wanted. 

" What is this I hear ?" thundered Sir Dene 
when she appeared. " That you suffer Master 
Clanwaring to run wild in the lanes and play 
with any vagabond child he may pick up ! 
Take you better care of him in future, Susan 
Cole : or else you may cut your service short 
at the Dene." 

And the Lady Lydia, smoothing her fingers 
over her cambric handkerchief at the fire, 
found she had spoken somewhat too soon. 
Her rebellious heart rose up within her, and 
had to be forcibly controlled to silence. 
" Master Clanwaring T 
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CHAPTEE V. 

FRIGHTENING THE PONY. 

THE June roses were in bloom, shedding 
their perfume on the air, and the hot 
midsummer sun lay on the smooth highways, 
on the plains sweet with the drying hay, on 
the ripening corn. 

On never a smoother and fairer road to look 
at than the one you have so often heard of, 
Dene Hollow. The lad on his pony going 
down it, Otto Clan waring, must have expected 
a pleasant ride on its white and level surface. 
Running after the pony, as it turned out of 
the gates of Beechhurst Dene, came Jarvis 
Clanwaring. And, standing with his back 
against the fence, was Tom. Time has grown 
older, and the boys have grown with it. Tom 
is nearly seven now. Otto nine, Jarvis ten. 

There is not, except for this, much change 
in them. Jarvis is thin and wiry as ever, 
with the same dark, sly eyes ; Otto is rather 
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fat, dark, and stolid ; Tom has the same golden 
hair, the frank face, the kindly, thoughtful, 
rich blue eyes. The three boys are at school, 
but not at the same one ; for Lady Lydia 
Clanwaring (putting it upon the score of dif- 
ference in years) had successfully contrived 
that Tom should not contaminate the same 
establishment that her boys honoured. They 
have come home for the midsummer holidays ; 
and are tired with the long morning spent in 
the hay-field. But that Jarvis is very exces- 
sively tired, and has besides some appoint- 
ment connected with ferrets, he would have 
taken the pony for himself. It is one Sir 
Dene keeps for the boys* use when they are 
at home, and is called Whitestar from a white 
star on its forehead. 

Tom is standing perfectly still against the 
fence, somewhere about the exact spot on 
which had once stood the dwelling of the 
Widow Barber. His elbows are pushed back 
on the lower rail, and he is in a brown study, 
watching the approach of the pony and its 
rider. Gander had told him he might go out 
on the pony that afternoon : but, just as he 
was about to mount, the two elder ones 
ordered him away, and took it themselves. 
Tom feels no resentment; only a little dis- 
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appointment : it does not occur to him that he 
is ill-used, for he has become accustomed to 
give ^up to his cousins in aU things, just as a 
servant yields to his mastera. 

Otto put the pony into a gentle canter, and 
came on; Jar vis was following slowly on the 
pathway. As the pony passed Tom, it 
swerved violentlv, as if startled, dashed off at 
a gallop and threw its rider. Jarvis rushed 
up in a fury. 

" You young hound 1" he cried, seizing on 
Toms head and beginning to pummel it, 
" what did you frighten him for T 

" I didn't frighten him," said Tom. 

" You did, you varmint ! I saw you/' 

" I didn't, Jarvis ; indeed I didn't," cried 
Tom. 

Otto came back, rubbing his head and 
looking ruefully. His clothes and face and 
hair were all dust ; his temple was grazed. 
Was it him did it, Jarvis ?" 
Of course it was him, nasty little devil ! 
He's always up to some mean trick." 

" Otto, I didn't," persisted Tom. " I didn't 
do anything." 

" I heard him give a hiss, and I saw him 
kick his leg put and pitch a stone ; and it 
frightened Whitestar," 
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Now this barefaced assertion of Master 
Jarvis's was neither more nor less than a deli- 
berate lie. He had all his mother's ingenuity 
of invention, and was never happier than 
when exercising it to the detriment of the 
scapegoat Tom. A scapegoat in the fullest 
sense of the term, he ; and destined to be one, 
poor fellow ! As you will find when you read 
on. 

Otto looked from one to the other — on his 
brother's thrust-out face with its evil black 
eyes ; on Tom's piteous one, with its running 
tears. Otto had this good quality — that if 
he knew a lie to be a lie he would never 
uphold it ; no, not even for Jarvey. But Otto 
was by no means good natured, he was too 
selfish to trouble himself to be so ; and more- 
over he was being reared to despise Tom and 
put upon him. 

"I never stirred my leg or hissed, and I 
didn't heave a stone," pleaded the lad 
earnestly. ** It wasn't me. Otto." 

Jarvis kicked, and pummelled, and pushed, 
and so drowned the words in pain. A man 
who had caught Whitestar, was leading him 
up. Thus the damaged party entered the 
Dene gates. Lady Lydia, seeing it from her 
window, came flying out to learn what the 
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matter might be, and heard of Tom's iniquities. 
Poor Tom s voice was like a little piping reed 
amidst the fierce ones of his accusers : even in 
self-defence he scarcely dared to lift it in the 
presence of Lady Lydia. She had long ago 
inspired him with an awe that he trembled at, 
but did not attempt to subdue or resist. 

They had it out in the hall : Dovet and 
some of the inferior servants looking on. 
Gander was not in the way ; neither was Sir 
Dene. Lady Lydia was in a silent passion of 
rage : she, to do her justice, believed, in this 
instance, that Tom was guilty. When did 
she not believe him guilty of anything he 
might be accused of ? Had Jarvis brought to 
her a story that Tom had drunk the Severn 
dry, she would have given ear to it. 

Baby though he was, or but little removed 
from one, she hated him with a bitter hatred. 
The fear of Sir Dene had not let her entirely 
crush him ; but she was doing her best to- 
wards it in a quiet way, always working on 
for it safely and silently. 

" Wicked, crafty reptile !" cried Lady Lydia^ 
her eyes ablaze with a flashing light. " Poor 
dear Otto, poor inoffensive boy, riding by 
without thought of treachery, must have his 
pony startled and his life put in danger by 
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you ! Take him, Dovet, and whip him. Whip 
him well/' 

Dovet seized on Tom by the hand to bear 
him off to pimishment. It came pretty often, 
this chastisement, and Tom neither might nor 
dared resist. On trying to resist once, the 
whipping had been redoubled : in Dovet's 
hands, a strong woman, Tom was riot only 
powerless, but conscious that he was. He 
submitted so quietly in a general way, that 
Dovet was quite astounded at his breaking 
from her now. 

It was only to run back to Otto. A sweeter 
disposition than heaven had implanted in this 
little orphan of Geoffry Clanwaring's never 
was possessed by son of man. He could not 
bear, literally could not hear, that another 
should suffer through him. Lady Lydia had 
reiterated to him that he might have killed 
Otto : and the words struck sorely on the 
child. 

"Otto, Tm going with Dovet to. be 
whipped,'^ he said, the tears streaming down 
his face, " but I didn't do it Please don't 
think it was me. Otto. " 

There had been no latent thought in his 
mind that this further denial would prevent 
his punishment. Without a moment's hesi- 
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tation he turned to Dovet's capturing hand 
and was caught by it, his little legs running 
to keep up with her strides, his tears flowing. 

" Mamma,'' said deliberate Otto, after giv- 
ing a minute or two to ponder matters in his 
mind, " I'm not sure that it was him. He 
doesn't tell stories often." 

Tom never told them. One of the chief 
characteristics of the boy was simple, innate 
truthfulness. He had learnt to be silent and 
take as his due immerited correction, but an 
untruth he had never told in his life. No 
one at the Dene believed this : even its master 
almost doubted. The fact was, Jarvis and 
Tom were so very often in opposite tales, the 
one's word against the other s — and Jarvis 
was both keen and crafty, with his mother to 
back him, and moreover had the advantage 
over Tom by three years, and generally con- 
trived to make his own assertion appear good 
— that Tom was beginning to be looked upon 
by some of them as an audacious little story- 
teller. 

" I say it mightn't have been him, mamma," 
repeated Otto, a second time, finding that he 
received no notice. " Shall I go and tell 
Dovet not to whip him ?" 

" No," sharply returned Lady Lydia. 
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"He does not get whipped often enough, 
low-born brat !" 

"But if he didn't frighten Whitestar ?" 
persisted Otto : who was not without a sense 
of justice. 

"Not frighten Whitestar! Did you not 
hear Master Clanwaring say he saw him ! 
Hold your tongue, Otto." 

Just as she had called her husband Captain 
Clanwaring, — and Major Clanwaring now, for 
he had got his promotion — so did she generally 
speak of her eldest son as " Master Clan- 
waring," even to his brother and sister. Otto 
to the servants was " Master Otto ;" Tom 
simply "Tom" when she condescended to 
name him at all ; she generally spoke of him 
as " that boy." 

Tom took his punishment with tears and 
sobs ; not loud but deep : if he had made 
much noise Dovet would have treated him to 
a double portion. She kept an old thin 
leather slipper for the purpose, and whipped 
him soundly with that : Dovet's expression 
was, " warmed him," and she did it kindly. 

Lady Lydia Clanwaring's resolve to remain 
and rule at Beechhurst Dene had been admi- 
rably carried out. Very soon after her arrival, 
trouble sprang up with the servants. She, 
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assuming full control and management of the 
household affairs by Su- Dene's will, intro- 
duced certain new rules and regulations, which 
the old servants rebelled against. Warfare- 
waged hotly. Blame lay on both sides. 
Lady Lydia was arbitrary and haughty ; they, 
long accustomed to their own will, were dis- 
obedient and insolent. The result was, they 
left in a body ; Lady Lydia dismissed , them. 
All went, including the housekeeper and Susan 
Cole. My lady had tried in a cautious man- 
ner to get Gander out also, and failed : Gan- 
der was perhaps a firmer fixture at Beechhurst 
Dene than she was. A new set of servants 
came in, engaged by my lady, and things went 
on peaceably. She made Dovet housekeeper, 
under herself; but Lady Lydia was the real 
manager. That she was a very good one, 
could not be denied : with fewer servants, 
there was a vast deal more of quiet order and 
less of outlay. Sir Dene felt the benefit of 
her rule : his pockets were saved, he had 
greater comfort ; he was grateful accordingly, 
and learned to put trust in the Lady Lydia. 
As to her quitting the Dene, such a thing 
was never named. Sir Dene was glad to have 
her there, the house had wanted the control- 
ling law of a mistress, and it left him at liberty 
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to be absent as much as he chose, knowing 
that all was going on in due order at home. 
He was away more than ever, for he had 
grown to like a London life. 

Of course, these frequent absences of Sir 
Dene put absolute power into the hands of 
Lady Lydia. She ruled with despotic will. 
She was rather nearer in housekeeping mat- 
ters at these times than the servants liked : 
they whispered, one to another, that of the 
Uberal sum allowed by Sir Dene, a good por- 
tion went into her own pocket. Which was 
true. Little Tom had hard times of it at 
these intervals. If it happen ed that Sir Dene 
was away during the Christmas or midsummer 
holidays, Tom felt the loss severely. Scarcely 
ever was he allowed to dine at the same table 
as his cousins, but was banished to Dovet s 
room and took his meals there. The children, 
taking their cue naturally from their mother, 
had wholly despised him from the very day 
of their arrival, they did not look upon him 
as one of the same order as themselves, but 
as an inferior and dependent ; and the feeling 
grew and grew. Even in the matter of dress 
he was not as they were : the old clothes of 
Jarvis and Otto were mended up for him : 
what few new things had to be bought were 
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of a coarse and poor description. Sir Dene 
failed to see it, or to detect the miserable 
influence at work. If he noticed that Tom 
looked less well dressed than the others, Lady 
Lydid would say, Yes, because he spoils his 
things so. In truth, Tom's clothes often 
came to grief; but it was chiefly through 
Jarvis. Jarvis did not spare him : he boxed 
Tom, he tore his clothes, he sent him up trees 
and into ponds. Somehow or other Tom was 
always in trouble, and the house in a commo- 
tion on account of his misdoings. Continual 
dropping will wear away a stone : and the 
comjjlaints of Tom's sins were so continual, 
that Sir Dene, sick and tired of it, grew hard 
upon the boy himself. Where's Tom ? some- 
times the baronet would say, missing him 
from the rest : and then Jarvis or his mother 
would tell some bad tale of Tom, and my lady 
say she had banished him for punishment. 
Which meant either that he was consigned to 
Dovet's society, or to his bed in the garret, 
or shut out of the house to run abroad any- 
where. She got to say that Tom's bad exam- 
ple would contaminate her children : she 
assured Sir Dene that he was the " greatest 
little liar " under the sun. Poor Tom, cowed, 
timid, sensitive, intensely generous, did not 
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often defend himself : how could he when his 
words, truth though they bore, were flung 
back in his teeth by others ? And so Sir 
Dene got to think less well of the boy and to 
suffer the slighting treatment cast on him — 
not that he saw, or suspected, the one half 
of the oppression. But he loved Tom still in 
his heart — ^far better than he would ever love 
Jarvis or Otto. 

Tom's punishment with the slipper over, 
he was put to stand by Dovet in the corner 
of the room, his face to the walL Leaning 
his head against it, he cried away the smart- 
ing pain, and finally cried himself to sleep. 
Gander came in and saw him crouched down 
on the floor, his poor little face, the tears still 
wet on it, upturned. 

"What's been the row this time?" familiarly 
demanded the butler. 

" He has almost killed Master Otto !" was 
the comprehensive answer of Dovet, who 
was dashing away at some cream with a 
whisk, 

"A'most killed Master Otto?" repeated 
the startled Gander. " How on earth did he 
do that ?" 

" Master Otto was on the pony. He kicked 
out and shouted and started it on, malicious 
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little wretch — and poor Master Otto was 
thrown/' 

!' Why — ^what made him do it V* 

" What makes him do other wicked things?" 
retorted Dovet. 

" Did he do it T said Gander. 

" Did he ? Don't I teU you he did r 

"Well — look here, Mrs. Dovet. There's 
always something or other being brought 
against the child — ^and I don't believe he is in 
fault one time out o' ten. Now don't you 
fly out like that : keep your tongue for others. 
One o' these days I shall be telling the master 
how the child's put upon. As to maUcious, 
that he never was." 

" Suppose you mind your own business, and 
let other folks' alone," suggested Dovet with 
composure. 

"He's Mr. Geoffry again all over, that 
child is. He had got no maliciousness about 
him, he hadn't." 

Dovet whisked away: 

" The very moral of his father, he is," went 
on Gander, "save that he's a sight more timid 
and quiet — Mr. GeoiBFry never was that. The 
child has got that from his mother. And a 
good thing too : else you'd ha' broke his spirit, 
afore tliis, amoDg you." 
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The voice and step of Sir Dene in tte 
passage outside, stopped Gander. The baro- 
net had come in by the back entrance, and 
was walking straight to the housekeeper's 
room, a bunch of water lilies in his hand. 

" Put them into water, Dovet. Lady 
Lydia — '^ 

He caught sight of Tom at that moment, 
:and stopped. The noise aroused the boy, and 
he stood up. Sir Dene saw something was 
wrong. 

" He has nearly killed Master Otto, Sir 
Dene," spoke Dovet, in explanation, " Least- 
ways 'twas not his fault that he didn't. Little 
mean, disreputable boy, he is, I'm sure !" 

At that moment Tom did look tolerably 
^sreputable. His face dirty with the rub- 
bing and crying, his pretty hair rumpled into 
a tangled mass, his clothes dusty and untidy. 
Jarvis and Otto, hearing the entrance of Sir 
Dene, came trooping in, followed by Lady 
Lydia. And Sir Dene was made acquainted 
with Tom's iniquity. 

*' How came you to do such a thing ?" de- 
manded Sir Dene sternly. **You naughty, 
mischievous boy I Suppose you had killed 
him?" 

"I didn't do it, grandpapa," replied the 
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child, his blue eyes raised to Sir Dene's 
through their blinding tears. And those 
eyes, Geoffry's over again, never failed to 
make their own way with Sir Dene. 

" You did not do it T he said, more gently. 

" Indeed, indeed I did not. I was by the 
fence and I never stirred.'' 

Jarvis fiercely interposed. He had seen it 
all, he said : seen the kick- out and the stone 
flung after Whitestar, and heard the hiss. 
As usual, it was word against word ; Tom's 
feeble and tearful, Jarvey's bold and self- 
asserting. But for those earnest blue eyes 
that so brought back his dear son Geoffry, 
Sir Dene had not hesitated. He looked from 
the one boy to the other — as Otto had done 
in Dene Hollow — and wavered. Sir Dene 
had his private reasons for thinking Jarvey 
might be mistaken. Mistaken, you under- 
stand ; not wilfully false. The Lady Lydia 
did her best always in confidential moments 
to persuade Sir Dene that his eldest grandson 
(eldest in years) was an upright little gentle- 
man, next door to an angel. 

" What have you to say about it. Otto ?" 
asked the baronet. ** Did Tom do this thing, 
or did he not ?" 

"I couldn't see, grandpapa. I had my 
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head turned the bank way : Tom was against 
the fence/' 

" Did you hear him hiss T 

" No, I was whistling." 

" Or feel the stone ?" 

" No, and I didn't feel the stone. I think 
he must have flung the stone, else why should 
Whitestar have started ? He'd not take fright 
for nothing." 

Sir Dene did not feel so sure of that — 
remembering the particular spot it occurred 
in. 

" You might have heard the hiss he gave 
down at Hurst Leet," protested Jarvis. 
" You might have seen him fling the stone a 
mUe off." 

And then the talking nearly overpowered 
Sir Dene, and quite bewildered him.' Lady 
Lydia said there could not be a doubt about 
it — Master Clanwaring had seen all this with 
his own eyes ; and she furthermore said that 
Tom had done it in revenge, because Otto 
had taken the pony when he wanted it for 
himself. To have listened to her. Sir Dene 
might have thought that there never existed 
so wicked a little lad on earth, as this waif of 
his favourite son's. Nevertheless, he believed 
that the charge might have arisen from mis- 

voL. n. "1 
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apprehension, the pony not having been 
wilfully started. He knew also that boys, at 
the best, are carelessly mischievous, doing ill 
sometimes in very thoughtlessness. 

" If I thought you had done this thing 
maliciously, Tom, I should flog you myself — 
and that I have never done yet," he said. 
" I can but believe that some action of yours, 
perhaps unintentional on your part, startled 
the pony. You beg Otto's pardon directly, 
sir ; and tell him you will be more careful for 
the future." 

Never daring to maintain that he was 
wholly innocent, Tom, his eyes streaming, 
did what he was told, and begged Otto's 
pardon. The very fact of his doing it without 
any demur, convinced some of them that he 
was guilty. In a degree it did Sir Dene. 

But, seated alone in the solitude of his own 
bay-windowed parlour, the baronet, weighing 
the matter in his mind, believed that the 
pony might have started of its own accord. 
For he had grown, even he. Sir Dene Clan- 
waring, had grown to dislike that spot for 
horses. 

Accident after accident had continued to 
take place upon it. The series, inaugurated 
by Sir Dene's own horses — the reader may 
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remember tlie day he was being driven down 
the road by poor GeofFry — ^had culminated 
only a month or two ago in a very singular 
mishap indeed. How many there had been 
between the two does not matter : several ; 
but not one fatal. Drew the bailiff had reco- 
vered partially of his : he could go about in a 
hand chair, and talk and laugh and eat his 
meals at will : and his had been the worst 
case. 

Dene Hollow, smooth and level and v/ell- 
kept road though it was, was getting a bad 
name. People talked about the " shadow " 
on it a great deal more than Sir Dene liked. 
Not that any shadow was ever seen there by 
human eyej^, but the popular belief was, that 
there did in some way exist at times that 
shadow, and that horses were startled at it. 
Sir Dene thought it was the most ridiculously 
absurd notion a sane parish had ever picked 
up : and no doubt the reader is thinking the 
same. The fact, however, was indisputable 
— and I am recording nothing but the truth 
— that horse after horse had been startled 
there in a mysterious manner : mysterious 
because there was apparently nothing to 
startle them. Twice over Sir Dene liad had 
the road examined by ofl&cers connected with 

n— ^ 
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what was called the post-horse duty, lest any 
imperceptible roughness or ridge might be 
found to lie on it — but nothing of the kind 
could be discovered. Whenever Sir Dene 
drove or rode up or down it now, he held 
his horses very carefully in hand ; for though 
he utterly scouted the superstitious gossip 
around, he could not scout the fact that horses 
did come to grief there, frequently and un- 
accountably. 

The last mishap is one to be recorded. A 
gentleman named Dickereen, living in Hurst 
Leet, died ; and his remains were to be taken 
to a small village church, lying out beyond 
the Trailing Indian. The funeral was pro- 
ceeding up Dene Hollow at the usual decorous 
pace, Hurst Leet bell tolling solemnly, and 
Hurst Leet having turned out to watch the 
progress. A funeral of the better class, in- 
volving a hearse and mourning coaches from 
Worcester, with a black chariot in front for 
the parson in his surplice, and sticks and 
mutes and feathers, was not an every-day 
sight in the rural district. As the hearse 
approached the ill-omened spot (the parson's 
chariot having passed on soberly) the four 
horses, with one accord, as it seemed, at- 
tempted to turn suddenly round. The driver. 
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scandalized at their behaviour, stopped it of 
course, and whipped them up. But no : the 
horses would not go on. And what precisely 
happened then, nobody could afterwards tell, 
for all was over in a moment. There was a 
noise, a bustle, confusion : undertakers' men 
on foot ran, drivers shouted : in the midst of 
it the hearse seemed to spring up on the bank 
with a violent jerk, which sent the door open 
and the cofl&n out end-ways. 

Only think of the scandal to a sober fune- 
ral ! Hurst Leet remembers it to this day. 
What could have possessed the fat, steady, 
slow-going horses, hardly ever moving beyond ' 
a foot's pace — that they should have danced 
up the bank as if they were dancing a jig, 
and shown signs of fear until their coats ran 
wet again ? It was never accounted for. It 
was, in truth, unaccountable. The funeral 
was going up-hill, you understand ; not down. 
The astoimded mourners got out of their 
coaches; the horses were soothed to quiet- 
ness ; and the attendants shut up the coffin 
in the hearse again. 

Now this happened. It was talked of far 
and wide. Hurst Leet would tell you of it 
to this day. Even Sir Dene Claawaring 
could no more explain it than he could deny 
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it. And since then a hazy sort of impression 
had floated in his mind that there must be 
something at the spot that did frighten horses, 
though man could not see it. Hence he be- 
lieved that Otto's pony might have started 
without any help from little Tom or anybody 
else. 

These thoughts in his mind, Sir Dene, sit- 
ting in his room, sent for the child. He held 
Tom before his knee -while he talked to him. 
First of all, he gave him a lecture about tell- 
ing untruths, saying that his papa (Geoffry) 
had never told any, and would be sure to 
have whipped Tom for doing it, if he were 
living. " And I'm sure / cannot continue to 
love you," concluded Sir Dene. 

With his little heart nearly breaking at 
the sense of the injustice that all seemed to 
deal out to him, — with the tears welling up 
in his blue eyes, — with the bitter sobs im- 
peding his utterance, Tom said again what he 
had said before : that he did not do anything 
to frighten the pony, or think of doing it. 
Sir Dene saw how earnestly the child spoke ; 
he noted the confiding look of the honest 
blue eyes that shone upon him through their 
tears. Never had he felt inclined to be- 
lieve Tom more than now : especially with 
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those accidents to other horses filling his 
thoughts. 

" I could believe you from my heart, Tom, 
and understand it into the bargain, but for 
Jarvey. He says he saw you purposely 
frighten Whitestar." 

Betweeo-his extreme sensitiveness for others' 
feelings, his large generosity, and his innate 
timidity — which was increased ten-fold by the 
thraldom he was kept in, the slights he re- 
ceived — Tom was literally unable to say to 
Sir Dene that Jarvis told falsehoods. This 
was only one instance out of many where 
Jarvey had accused him without any manner 
of reason, and he had never said to Sir Dene, 
"It is Jarvis who tells the stories, not I.'' 
Another thing may have helped to deter him 
— the certainty that he should not be be- 
lieved. Jarvis would make his own case 
good, and Lady Lydia turn the tables on him 
with a vengeance. 

" I didn't do it, grandpa," was all he re- 
peated, catching up his breath in pain. 

" But you know you do tell stories, Tom." 

"No I don't, grandpa," sobbed the child. 
" I should be afraid for God to hear me." 

"Then Jarvey must have seen double — 
sees so often, too," cried the baronet explo- 
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sively — for somehow the answer carried truth 
with it. "Anyway, I believe you now. And 
there's a shilling for you, Tom." 

But, as a rule, Sir Dene did not question 
the boy in private, and Jarvis got all the 
credit, he none. The wondering whether the 
pony had really been startled accountably — 
or unaccountably, after the fashion of the 
other horses — had caused Sir Dene to ques- 
tion nx)w. It was the exception. 

And it sometimes happened in the accu- 
sations brought against Tom, the tales told of 
him, that he would be partially in fault. In 
ihe escapades that all three of the children 
shared — and the girl Louisa, with them — 
Tom alone would be made out to have been 
to blame ; he was always the scapegoat. If 
all were throwing stones and a window got 
broken — Tom was said to have done it; if 
the pigs were let out of the sty or the 
chickens out of their pens, it was Tom who 
had opened the door : when the miller s little 
boy was pushed into the stream and nearly 
drowned, Tom was the culprit. Tom knew 
that he had, himself, done nothing of all this ; 
but he had been with those who had, and no 
defence existed for him. 

'^ A lie that is all a lie can be met with and fought outright, 
"Bat &lie that is part of a truth is a harder matter to fight.'^ 
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CHAPTEE VI. 



MISS MAY. 



AFIELD whose perfume was redolent of 
new-mown hay, and whose prolific 
cocks told of a good crop, lay open to the sun 
on the fair June morning. The day was yet 
early : the hay-makers sang at their work. 
Attended by her nurse, Susan Cole, came a 
pretty little lady of some three years old, 
with a round, lovely childish face, and rich 
brown eyes that looked out frankly from their 
long brown lashes, curhng upwards. She 
wore a large white sun-bonnet, after the 
fashion of the children of the district, and 
was doing her best to scatter the hay about 
that the hay-makers had just raked up. 
Doing it quite in defiance of Susan Cole ; for 
she was a very saucy and independent young 
lady indeed, continually in hot water with the 
ruling powers. 
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" Miss May, don't I tell you that them big 
<;ock8 is not to be disturbed to-day — giving 
double trouble ! I never see such a naughty 
little child as you be in all my life." 

Miss May's answer to this was to climb up 
one of the mounds and pitch-pole down on the 
other side, bringing all the top of the cock 
with her. There she sat, quite still, for a 
wonder. And stillness was so unusual an 
element in Miss May Arde, that Susan Cole 
stepped round to see what other mischief she 
might be in. 

" Oh I Well, I m sure ! Oh ! You onda- 
cious little girl ! — a pulling off your shoes and 
socks afore all the hay-makers !" 

For the young lady had been quietly 
div^esting herself of these articles of social 
attire, that she might dance in the hay bare- 
foot. Eluding Susan's grasp with a ringing 
laugh, she flew off screaming, and flung her- 
self into the arms of little Tom Clanwaring, 
who happened to be running up. Little Tom, 
in point of fact, but big Tom in the young 
damsel's eyes : his seven years, compared to 
her three, seemed to constitute a whole age. 

Tom clasped the truant in his arms, and 
kissed her : they were the best of friends. 
Susan, bearing the socks and little shoes of 
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bronze, took forcible possession now ; and sat 
down on the field with the child on her lap. 
But the process of re-socking and re-shoeing 
was a difficult job. Laughing, rebellious, 
kicking out arras and legs, struggling and 
fighting with Susan, was Miss May. Tom 
helped — by tossing the socks over Susan's 
head. 

" Now, Master Tora, I'll tell you what it is. 
If you be to encourage her in her naughty 
tricks, I'll ask my missis not to let you 
come in here at all. 'Tain't your field. She's 
the tiresom'st little worrit to-day that ever 
was. You be old enough to teU her better, 
you be. I never had half the trouble with yon. 
Miss May, if you take your socks off as fast 
as I put 'em on, where'U be the end on't ?" 

Miss May managed to get one sock in her 
fingers, and sent it up on the next hay-cock. 
Tom was ordered to fetch it down. 

At length, by dint of dexterous sleight-of- 
hand, Susan got on the socks and one shoe. 
While she was putting on the other, the young 
rebel tore off that one — and tore off the strap 
that fastened it round the ankle. Susan saw 
the mishap with dismay. 

" There I Now you have done it. Miss 
May I Your shoe won't keep on without the 
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strap — and how the sense be I to get you 
home in your sock ? Of all ondacious little 
plagues, you be the worst." 

The " little plague " — Susan s attention 
being momentarily absorbed by the damaged 
shoe^got away, seized two arms full of hay^ 
and flung it over Tom. The children rolled 
on the ground together. 

" A'most as good as a new pair, they was,'' 
lamented Susan. " And the kid be all tore 
right out o' the back so as it can't never be 
mended. My missis 11 blame me ; she'll say 
I might ha' took better care. Tiresome mon- 
key ! I must go home for another shoe for 
her now. Master Tom, '11 you take care o' 
Miss May while I run to the Hall and back T 

Tom, feeling excessively proud at the re- 
quest, turned to Susan, chivalrous earnest- 
ness sparkling from his deep blue eyes. 

"I'll be sure to take care of her, Susan; 
she shan't hurt herself, or run away." 

And Susan, knowing that in point of fact 
both the children would be safe under the 
protection of the haymakers, men and women, 
busy close by, and all familiar peasants of the 
district, departed on her errand. 

You may be wondering who this girl of 
three years old is — whose second name, Mary, 
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generally got shortened into May. She was 
the child of George Arde and his present 
wife : the only child of the Hall. That frail 
blossom, the first Mary, the child of George 
Arde and Mary Owen, the little one to whom 
the old squire used to carry presents of coral 
beads and else, and to whom he left the for- 
tune, was no more. The delicate little crea- 
ture, who had inherited her mother s beauty 
and no doubt her mother s frailty of constitu- 
tion, had pined away and died. The second 
Mrs. Arde did her best to nurse and cherish 
her into health ; but it was not to be : God 
called her to Himself. Before this other child 
was born (destined to be the second Mrs. 
Arde's only one), the elder was lying by her 
mother's side in St. Peter's churchyard at 
Worcester. Mary happened to be the second 
Mrs. Arde's name also, so it was one of the 
names given to her infant : " Millicent Mary." 
They had got into the habit (especially Mr. 
Arde and Susan Cole) of calling that departed 
little one the " first Mary." For this second 
Mary no fears were entertained on the score 
of health : she was hearty and strong. Susan 
was wont to say at reproachful moments that 
if she had only as little mischievousness in 
her as she had tendency to sickness, she'd do. 
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Susan Cole's life had undergone a blight — 
she had been crossed in love. At least, that's 
what she said of herself when wishing to be 
confidential. But where the blight had fallen 
and how it had affected her, was not so clear : 
certainly it had touched neither her tongue 
nor her cheerful temper. That false journey- 
man at her father's forge had married another. 
At the very time (as may be said) that he 
was whispering love vows in Susan's ear, he 
was courting another at Worcester : and one 
fide morning he went off and married her — b, 
great ugly malkin, as Susan expressed it. 
Cole the farrier told Susan she was well out 
of it ; for the man (he had previously had ta 
discharge him) had grown so drunken and 
idle that he was hardly worth his salt at the 
trade, and would not be likely to get a living 
for any wife. Perhaps Susan, in her heart, 
thought the same. At least she wasted no 
superfluous time in grief. It occurred just 
as she and the other servants were being 
turned out of the Dene through Lady Lydia : 
the nurse at Arde Hall was leaving, and 
Susan stepped into the post. 

Little Tom Clanwaring had been allowed 
to run in and out the Hall since its new 
mistress came to it as freely as he did before. 
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Mrs. Arde liked the boy with his golden curk 
and his wonderful eyes of blue that gazed so 
straightly and fearlessly into her own : she 
liked his gentle manners, and his curiously 
strange (at that early age) consideration for 
others. No one had wept more bitterly for 
the little girl's death than Tom. It had 
pleased the child to have Tom very much 
with her : Mrs. Arde allowed it : and perhaps 
the scenes of sickness, the distressing grief 
evinced by Mr. Arde, had made an impression 
on Tom that he would never lose. 

That she had gone straight up to be an angel 
in Hea-ven, no earthly power could have rea- 
soned him out of For days and weeks after her 
death, he would fancy he saw her robed in 
white, with a little harp of gold in her hand, and 
a crown amid her hair, looking down at him 
from the skies. Tom — then between three and 
four years old — was taken to the funeral at St. 
Peter s by Squire Arde : and Sir Dene had 
him put into mourning for his cousin. Lady 
Lydia, supremely indignant, would have 
pitched the black things out of the window 
had she dared. " Spending money to put 
tJwbt beggar's brat in mourning !" she mock- 
ingly remarked to Dovet. 

A month onwards, and the other little girl 
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came to the Hall to replace the one lost. Tom 
had never seen anything so wonderful as this 
new baby. The reverence with which he 
would regard the infant, when allowed to 
hold her for a minute in his arms (seated 
safely flat on the carpet), was great and real. 
The baby called forth the first true-love of his 
heart : in his own mind he acquired a kind 
of proprietorship in her : and he would far 
rather have died himself than sufiered harm 
to come to the little one. 

So that when, on this day, Susan told him 
to take care of her while she went home for 
another shoe, Tom was in the seventh region 
of gratification. The field belonged to Squire 
Aide, and was within a stone s throw of the 
Hall. 

"May,'' began Tom as Susan's footsteps 
faded on their ears, " I've got a new picture- 
book that Grandma Owen bought for me. 
I've got it in my pocket." 

May, with all her wild fun, was intensely 
fond of " picture-books." Down sat the chil- 
dren together at the foot of a hay-cock, their 
feet stretched out (one of Miss May's shoeless) 
and the book held between them. 

Like all books bought by Mrs. Owen for 
Tom, it had a religious tendency. That is. 
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while the story in itself was beautiful, and cal- 
culated entirely to rivet the interest of a child, 
it insensibly led its young readers to higher 
and better thoughts. Such books, when they 
are well and suitably written, are the very 
best that can be put into the hands of a child. 
There has been a singular dearth of them in 
these later years. There they sat, the two : 
May's little tongue asking questions about 
the ** pictures," and Tom explaining to the 
best of his ability. Which explanations might 
have sent a grown person into fits of laughter. 

** Me wis me tould read 1" exclaimed May, 
when, the pictures exhausted — the book only 
containing three — they had to fall back upon 
the reading. 

" 111 read it to you. May," said Tom. 

With their backs against the haycock, and 
their heads bent over the book, the little 
lady's cheek touching his, Tom began. The 
progress was not satisfactory; since at the 
end of every two lines, or so, Tom was called 
upon to say why this was, and why that was. 
Suddenly a shadow fell upon the book and 
upon them. Up went their heads, and nearly 
a whole haycock was flung in their faces. 
Not lightly, either ; for the flinger was Jar vis 
Clan waring. Absorbed in the book, and with 
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each other, neither had seen him approach. 
May burst into a loud cry of pain : the hay 
had struck her in the eye. Down went the 
book, and up jumped Tom. 

" What did you do that for, Jar vis? You Ve 
hurt her." 

" What did I do it for, you insolent young 
rat ! How dare you ask me what I did it 
for? Because I chose. There. Squalling 
little cat ! She's not hurt." 

May, who hated Jarvis at all times because 
she was afraid of him, began kicking out with 
all her little might as she sat, the tears falling 
from her smarting eyes. 

" Make him go away, Tom ! make him go 
away. Me tell mamma." 

" You are to go away, please," said Tom, 
standing up bravely to shelter May. " You've 
no right to hurt her, Jarvis." 

" She's not hurt — nasty little toad." 

Tom, his eyes flashing fire (as his sweet- 
natured father's had flashed once or twice in 
his brief life), clenched his impotent small fist, 
and struck straight out and upwards at Mr. 
Jarvis's face, catching him between the eyes. 
The blow could not hurt very much ; but it 
was a bit of a smart, and it smarted all the 
more because it was not expected. Jarvis, in 
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a frantic passion, pummelled Tom's face back 
again, and an unequal fight ensued. May 
screamed as if she were going mad with 
terror ; and one of the women and Susan 
Cole rushed up together. Tom's nose was 
streaming with blood ; Jarvis was not appa- 
rently injured. But in that culminating mo- 
ment, he contrived to damage himself. Turn- 
ing shortly upon his heel to confront the in- 
dignant Susan, he stumbled over a rake, 
handle, that the woman had let fall, and cut . 
his upper lip with the rake's teeth. More 
blood : and May screamed worse than ever 
from sheer terror. Susan caught up the child 
and liid her face upon her protecting shoulder. 

" How dare you get fighting. Master Tom 
— and when I left you to take care of Miss 
May !" demanded Susan, not caring to attack 
Jarvis in his present state of fury : for, once, 
when she had interfered with him, he had 
kicked her in a rather serious manner. " Well, 
I'm sure ! We shall have a baby in arms, I 
suppose, standing up to fight next !" 

" He called May names," said Tom, who 
could not restrain his tears between pain and 
excitement. " He hurt her in the eye." 

" You confounded little blackguard !" cried 
Jarvis, trying to dodge up to Tom again with 
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outstretched hand. ** Do you suppose I shall 
ask your leave whether I call names or not ? 
She is a toad. There I" 

" She's not a toad, and you shan't call her 
one," retorted Tom. " You are a coward." 

Further demonstration on Jarvis's part was 
stopped by his swallowing a tooth. A first 
tooth, nearly ready to fall out before, and 
which the blow on the rake must have quite 
done for. Tom Clanwaring's instinct was 
sure and true : Jarvis was a coward. Not 
only in the matter of bullying little girls and 
fighting boys less than himself, but in other 
matters. This swallowing of the tooth sent 
him into a state of mortal terror: he had 
heard a tale at school of some boy who 
had swallowed a tooth and died after it. 
Jarvis, suddenly remembering this, turned 
tail and rushed off the hay-field the colour of 
chalk. 

" You come on to the Hall, Master Tom, 
that your nose may be seen to," said Susan. 
" A sweet pickle it's in ! Enough to frighten 
the crows." 

" A brave little gentleman, wi' all his pretty 
manners, that born son o' poor Master Geof- 
fry's," was the comment of the woman to the 
other haymakers when the fray was over. 
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" As to the big un, he's more of a tartar nor 
his mother." 

Arde Hall was not much to look at. A 
rather long, red-brick building, two stories 
high, with narrow windows and a slated roof, 
its front looking towards the village. The 
old-fashioned portico in the middle of the 
house opened upon a lawn that was inter- 
sected with flower-beds ; on which bees and 
butterflies were sporting that sunny June 
day. Mrs. Arde — a nice-looking, but some- 
what reserved and stately woman — fond of 
gardening, was tending her flowers in a sun- 
bonnet and pair of old gloves, talking the 
while to her husband, who sat at one of the 
open windows. Naturally they felt some sur- 
prise at the entrance of the procession : Susan 
carrying May, who sobbed aloud still ; Tom 
with a damaged face and bleeding nose. 
Susan opened at once upon his delinquencies 
— that he "up with his fist" and struck 
Master Clan waring, and they had a fight. 

"He called May names," said Tom, with 
fresh tears, but looking up fearlessly. "I 
couldn't help hitting him." 

Squire Arde burst out laughing. " A very 
knight-errant," said he; "taking up the 
cudgels for damsels in distress !" 
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" But what ails May T' said Mrs. Ar de, as 
she took the sobbing child. 

" Oh, shes only frightened, ma'am,'' was 
Susan's shghting answer. " And enough to 
frighten her, to see the blood on this here face 
of his'n," concluded the girl as she walked 
Tom off to the pupip. 

The lavatory process over, Tom came back 
to kiss the little girl — then seated on the 
grass — and whisper that Jarvis should never 
frighten or hurt her again, or call her names, 
if he could help it. Then he ran off home. 

Where the discomfited and friorhtened 
Jarvis had previously arrived. At this time, 
Mrs. Clanwaring, the wife of John the heir, 
was on a visit to Beechhurst Dene, with her 
daughter, Margaret, her eldest boy, and two 
little twin sons, younger : so that just now 
the Dene seemed full of children. She was a 
good-natured and very pretty woman — her 
own large fortune enabling her to indulge in 
show and luxuries that might not even be 
dreamed of by Lady Lydia. For instance she 
had arrived with a lady's maid and three 
nurses, and one male servant who was called 
her own footman, the party having posted 
from town in two carriages and four. These 
things were looked upon as necessaries by 
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Mrs. Clanwaring, because she had been reared 
to them : but she was, herself, entirely unpre- 
tentious, of quite simple tastes and manners. 
The two ladies were sitting together in that 
attractive room, the library, when Jarvis burst 
in upon them like a panting ghost — if ghosts 
ever display cut Hps, and chins dripping 
human gore. The boy was literally terror- 
stricken : his features were swollen with his 
insane endeavours to cough up the tooth com- 
ing along, his eyes rolled, his face was whiter 
than any ghost's ever seen yet. A deplorable 
figure altogether. Up jumped the Lady 
Lydia, uttering scream upon scream ; she 
quite believed her darling boy was either mad 
or killed, and began to hug him. Pretty 
Mrs. Clanwaring, in defiance of her good 
manners, laughed a little. 

The tale that Master Jarvis told was as 
good as a play : no dramatic author ever drew 
more on his inventive powers. Tom was re- 
presented as a very monster of iniquity, who 
had attacked Jarvis with a rake, *^on the sly," 
cut off his lip and knocked all his teeth down 
his throat ! 

But that the teeth were in his head still, 
plainly to be seen beneath the swollen upper 
lip not cut off, Lady Lydia, in her dismay, 
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might have sent off for the nearest stomach- 
pump. The whole house was aroused to com- 
motion. Basins of hot water were ordered in 
succession ; Lady Lydia, Dovet, and a dozen 
others bathing with soft sponges, and without 
intermission, the injured lip. Under the 
assurances of my lady and Mrs. Clan waring, 
that a solitary tooth, going down by accident, 
never killed people, but on the contrary was 
rather good for digestion, the gentleman was 
soothed into calmness. The disturbance had 
brought forth Sir Dene from his bay-parlour, 
where he was engaged with accounts : he 
stayed long enough to hear the woeful account 
of Tom's savage attack, and then went back 
again. 

When Tom got home, shortly afterwards, 
Jarvis was lying on the sofa, his mouth tied 
up with a white handkerchief, and some deli- 
cious apricot jam by his side. Dovet met 
Tom in the hall. 

" You have done a nice thing," cried she, 
nearly jerking his arm out of its socket. 
" YouVe almost killed Master Clan waring." 

Almost killed Master Clan waring ! Full of 
consternation, the words striking no end of 
remorse on his little heart, Tom opened the 
library door and went in timidly. He did not 
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present any grand appearance himself, for, in 
running home, his nose had burst out bleeding 
again. The moment Jarvis saw him, he leaped 
off the sofa, and gave him an ugly kick. 
Mrs. Clan waring ran to the rescue and pushed 
Jarvis off: but the vicious malice that blazed 
in his eyes, she did not forget for years. 

"Not in my presence, Jarvey. How can 
you attack a little fellow who is no match for 
you ? It is perfectly wicked to kick any one 
in that savage way. I am afraid you are a 
toward." 

" Why did he attack me in the hay-field V 
retorted Jarvey. " I'll kill him if I can/' 

But Lady Lydia pounced on Tom and 
whirled him off with her. What with the 
sight of him, and what with Mrs. Clanwaring's 
words, her fury at least equalled that of Jarvis. 
On the mahogany slab in the passage, leading 
to the side entrance and Sir Dene's parlour, 
lay the boys' riding whip. Seizing hold of it, 
she struck Tom : not perceiving, perhaps not 
caring, that a young man not belonging to the 
house, was at that moment turning out of the 
bay-parlour. Struck him anywhere : on his 
shoulders, on his unprotected face, on his bare 
hands. Gander, propping his back against 
his pantry door, stood looking on. As did the 
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stranger, who was no other than William 
Owen of Harebell Farm. The cuts were 
sharp and quick : Tom shrieked with pain, 
and it brought out Sir Dene. My lady ceased 
then : and the baronet pushed by William 
Owen. 

"Wait!" cried Sir Dene in a voice of 
thunder, as she was making off with the child. 
"Wait, I say!" But Lady Lydia left the 
boy, threw down the whip, and disappeared. 
Sir Dene caused Tom to stand and confront 
him. His poor little face had a livid weal 
across it. 

" Now, sir, tell me the truth. Did you 
strike Jar vis before he struck you ?" 

Up went the honest eyes through their 
tears with fearless truth straight into Sir 
Dene's. 

" Yes, grandpa. 'Tvras me hit him first." 

" Did you cut his mouth ? And knock his 
tooth down his throat ?" 

" I suppose so. I didn't know." 

"And what on earth tempted you to be so 
ferocious a child as to do all this T 

" He called May wicked names, grandpa ; 
he hurt her in the eye and frightened her. 
Susan had told me to take care of her while 
she went for another shoe." 
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Sir Dene bit his lip to prevent a smile. 
The same thought occurred to him that had 
come to George Arde — and amused him — this 
Kttle lad, rising seven, doing battle for a lady- 
attacked ! But he was frightfully annoyed at 
my Lady Lydia. 

" Who hurt your nose ? — and made it swell 
like that r 

"Jarvis did: he made it bleed. He hit 
me worse than I hit him." 

" No doubt on't," commented Gander, from 
the kitchen door. 

" Well, you must have been a naughty boy 
altogether, Tom ; very naughty ; and Lady 
Lydia has punished you for it. Try and be 
good for the future — if you can.'' 

Sir Dene turned into his parlour again; 
William Owen, although his interview was 
over, followed him in after a moment's hesita- 
tion and shut the door. Gander retreated 
into his pantry. 

All sobbing and wounded as he was, Tom 
ran out at the side door and down the straight 
path, to take shelter at Harebell Farm. His 
heart was cruelly sore as he went up the stairs 
— for Mrs. Owen was keeping her chamber. 
Not sore at thought of his weals and wounds, 
but at the injustice dealt out to him. Jarvis 
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had been more of an offender than he, and 
was petted up with jam ; he was taunted and 
whipped. Tom had been inured to this unjust 
treatment, but it did strike him with pain to- 
day. Mary Barber, coming out of her mis- 
tress's chamber all in a bustle, on her way to 
make some dumplings for dinner, was quite 
struck aback at the sight of Tom. 

" Mercy upon us !" cried she. " Why, what 
in the name o' goodness is the matter V' 

Sobbing, choking, Tom told his tale, leaning 
for protection — and it seemed to the child 
that he needed it — against Mrs. Owen. She 
had some warm water brought up, and bathed 
his poor face and hands, and spoke gently to 
him, and soothed his spirit : the tears falling 
from her own eyes, as she thought it might 
have been better had the poor little waif died 
with its mother. 

'' But that I think I shall not be long here, 
and that William seems bent upon not stay- 
ing in the place afterwards, I hardly know 
w^hy, I would beg and pray of Sir Dene to let 
me have the child entirely," ran Mrs. Owen's 
thoughts. 

As they had run, at odd times, for a long 
while now. Ever since the arrival of Lady 
Lydia, Mrs. Owen had clearly seen what the 
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child's treatment was at the Dene, and the 
contempt he was held in. It was bad enough 
during these, his young years, when he could 
neither feel it very keenly nor attempt to 
rebel against it : what the result might be in 
later years, what complications and misfor- 
tunes it might bring about for the friendless 
child, she dreaded to think of That Sir 
Dene would not be wilfully unjust to GeofFry's 
son, she believed ; but Sir Dene was a man 
who loved peace and quietness, ease also ; he 
was given to credit implicitly what he was 
told, never searching beneath the surface of 
things, and he was already nearly completely 
in the hands of his designing daughter-in-law. 
His face in less of a smart, his grief over, 
save for a catching sob that took his breath at 
intervals (and Mary Barber gone down to 
bake a little cake for him), room was made 
for Tom on Mrs. Owen's sofa. He sat nest- 
ling against her, her arm round him, her pale 
face, so sweet and delicate, and telling of 
sorrow and suffering, bending towards his. 
Never did Mrs. Owen fail to improve these 
occasions in the manner she thought it right 
and best to do. In place of standing out for 
vengeance on Jarvis or others, as some might 
have counselled, she whispered of endurance. 
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of forbearance, of persevering on in the path 
of patience and truth, however much he 
might be tried, and of the ensuing of calm 
and holy peace. Trouble was certainly trying 
the child early ; but she strove to show him, 
and to think, that it must be for the best. 
On some children these lessons might have 
been lost, might have borne no fruit : but 
Tom's natural disposition was so admirably 
adapted to receive them that they did on his. 
There's no doubt — however the reader may 
feel inclined to dispute and perhaps ridicule 
this small portion of the tale — that these in- 
culcated lessons had a strangely good effect 
on Tom. They helped him to bear now ; 
they tended to form his character for after 
years. But for them, lie would have been 
utterly miserable, might have sunk into a 
broken-spirited child, and, perhaps, become a 
veritable abandoned young Arab. ^ Day after 
day, did Mrs. Owen patiently labour at her 
work — for never a day passed but Tom was 
driven out of the Dene by some oppression or 
other, active or passive — and she would send 
him back with all the sweetness of his dispo- 
sition renewed, ready to bear again. 

" Was it wrong to hit Jarvis when he called 
May those wicked words, grandma V 
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Now here was a puzzle. Mrs. Owen pri- 
vately rejoiced at Tom's spirit : but it was 
hardly consistent with the peaceful lessons 
she was inculcating to say so. 

"Well, Tom, I — -don't think in this case it 
was very wrong." 

" I wish he'd let me alone ! I wish he'd 
not get grandpa to believe bad things of me. 
Oh grandma ! you don't know how cruel it all 
is at home !" 

A sobbing sigh, proving how sore his little 
heart was, followed on the words. Mrs. Owen 
pressed him closer in her gentle clasp, and 
spoke in a whisper. 

" My darling, I do know it. I know how 
cruel it is, and how hard it is to endure. 
God sees it all, Tom, never lose thought of 
.that, no not in the worst moment. You bear 
on fearlessly in truth and honour, my boy ; 
always striving to return good for evil, even 
to Jarvis, in sweet-tempered, patient, generous 
forbearance : and trust all things to God. 
He will be sure to take care of you, and bring 
you to comfort in the end." 

Tom nodded with ready cheerfulness, as he 
had many and many a time before. Th^re 
was resolution in his little face, cast up just 
then to the summer sky. 
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" I will, grandma, I will ; I'll never forget. 
And, grandma, papa is looking down to take 
care of me too, and mamma is ; and they are 
with God's angels." 

" Even so, my darling. Your best friends 
are in that better world where God is. I 
shall soon be there : and you will come to ils^ 
in time. All these sufferings and trials are 
but making you ready for it." 

And the tractable little fellow, gazing up at 
the blue sky, and picturing all kinds of radiant 
things beyond it, quite forgot present pain. 

" Now then, Master Tom I" called out the 
sharp voice of Mary Barber from the foot of 
the stairs, "come down for your lard-cake. 
It have come out o' the oven beautiful." 
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CHAPTER VIL 

DRIVEN FROM HAREBELL FARM. 

*^ /^ AN you see anybody, Sir Dene ? " 

yj " Who is it V' asked Sir Dene, turn- 
ing round from his desk, that was drawn be- 
fore the window of his bay-parlour. And he 
spoke in rather an impatient tone, for he was 
busy writing letters, and did not care to be 
interrupted. As Gander knew. 

" It's young Mr. Owen of Harebell Farm," 
replied Gander. 

" What does he want ?" questioned Sir 
Dene. " Is it particular V 

" Don't know, sir," returned Gander. " He 
came to the door, and he asked could he be 
let see Sir Dene : I told him I'd come and 
ask." 

" Show him in," said Sir Dene. 

This colloquy occurred just about the time 
that Master Jarvis had been soothed to tran- 

VOL. II. ^ 
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quillity on the sofa with some apricot jam at 
his elbow, as already described, and that the 
unlucky Tom was on the run towards home 
from Arde Hall. For the day is not yet 
over, and we must go back an hour, or so, ia 
it : it is not practicable for the cleverest author 
living to describe two series of events at once, 
although they may have taken place at one 
and the same moment of time. 

William Owen appeared, shown in by- 
Gander : and the baronet shook hands vsrith 
him without rising, and motioned him to 
a chair. He always shook hands with his 
better class of tenants. As to any other 
recognition, or symptom of cordiality, Wil- 
liam Owen did not get it, and did not in the 
least presume to wish for or expect it. Sir 
Dene had practically forgotten that there was 
any link whatever between them, save that 
of landlord and tenant : the past connection 
might have absolutely faded out of his 
thoughts ere this, but for the existence of 
Geoffry and Maria's child. 

The business that William Owen had come 
upon surprised Sir Dene : and he stared at 
the young man — seated before him in the 
opposite chair, his hat held across his knees 
— ^while he listened to it. William Owen 
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wished to transfer the lease of Harebell Farm 
to another tenant, if Sir Dene would permit. 
Not at present : perhaps not for a long while 
to come : but he wished to do it as soon as 
the time when he could do it should arrive. 

" As long as my mother lives, sir, I must 
stay where I am, for she would not like to go 
out of the house ; neither would I disturb 
her by asking it. But when she shall have 
left us — and she thinks herself it may not be 
over long first now — then I shall be glad to 
give it up, and leave the place altogether." 

"What fault have you to find with the 
farm, Mr. Owen ?" distantly queried Sir 
Dene. 

" None, sir. It's as good land as ever I'd 
wish to cultivate. That's not the reason." 

" What is the reason then V 

William Owen seemed at fault for a reply. 
Sir Dene noticed that a look of pain sat on 
his refined and pleasant face. 

" You must have some reason, Mr. Owen, 
for wishing to quit a productive farm." 

" True, Sir Dene ; I have. But it is one 
that is quite private to myself. I can't speak 
of it even to you, sir.'' 

Sir Dene looked at him. The same con- 
traction of pain was in the face ; the same 

9—2 
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tone of distress lay in tlie voice. He gfreatly 
wondered what could be the matter. William 
Owen saw the puzzled surprise : and just for 
a moment, the thought crossed him that he 
would speak out fully to Sir Dene. But the 
impulse faded again in a feeling that lay 
between shame and sensitiveness. Perhaps 
had Sir Dene been simply his landlord as he 
was of other tenants, and no more, the dis- 
closure might have been made : but that 
past connection caused William Owen to be 
always retiring and reticent. In his sensi- 
tive nature, he would not have pushed him- 
self forward for the world, or presumed in 
the slightest degree. 

" I have no fault to find with the farm or 
the house or the land, sir ; but I must leave 
it, for all that. I can't stay in it. And I'd 
be glad to know beforehand that you will 
allow me to do this, so as to have my mind 
at rest. As long as my mother is there, 
there I must be : but when she's gone, I 
shall go elsewhere." 

*^ Do I understand that you will leave the 
neighbourhood entirely ?" 

" Yes, Sir Dene. And get as many miles 
from it as I can." 

" What has it done to you ?" 
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William Owen stroked the nap of his wHte 
beaver hat with his gloved forefinger : for he 
had dressed himself as a gentleman to hold 
this interview with Sir Dene — and he looked 
like one too. He seemed to be considering 
what answer he could make to the question. 

"It is just that — what it has done to me 
— ^that I am unable to tell, sir/' he at length 
replied. "It is an unfortunate and painful 
affair altogether ; and I cannot talk of it." 

" Suppose I do not release you from the 
farm ?" said Sir Dene. " What then ?'' 

"But I hope you will do it, sir. As to 
what then, I'm sure I don't know what I 
could do. Perhaps you'd let me underlet it." 

" Are you going out of the farming busi- 
ness ?" 

" Not at all, Sir Dene. I like it : add to 
that, I don't know any other. I shall meet 
with a farm elsewhere : perhaps in Dorset- 
shire." 

" You'll not get a better than this. If it's 

small, it's good." 

"And I don't expect to, Sir Dene. If 
this becomes vacant, there'll be plenty of good 
tenants glad to snap it up. Were it known 
that I thought of leaving it, they'd be here 
to-morrow. But I'd rather there was no stir 
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made at all about it, sir : I'd like, when the 
time comes, to be away and gone before it 
was as much as known abroad that I was 
leaving. That's why I am asking you to 
promise to let it be ceded to Philip Tillett, 
when this time shall come : to let me go out 
and him go in. The farm could not have a 
better tenant, Sir Dene, than he.'^ 

Sir Dene knew that much. A better 
tenant than William Owen himself: in-so- 
much as that he was a man of larger capital. 
Philip Tillett was a thoroughly good farmer. 

" It seems to me that he will have to wait 
an indefinite time," remarked Sir Dene. 
" Mrs. Owen may get better." 

^* He is quite content to wait, sir, whether 
it's for weeks or whether it's for years. The 
farm he is in belongs to his uncle, and he can 
go out of it at any time. He likes his present 
one very well ; but he'd like Harebell Farm 
better." 

" Does he know why you are leaving V' 

" Yes, sir, I told him. No one else knows ; 
not even my mother." 

There ensued a short silence. Sir Dene 
was thinking this a curious kind of applica- 
tion. As in truth it was. William Owen, 
who held a long lease of Harebell Farm, was 
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asking to be allowed to cede it provisionally 
to Mr. Philip Tillett. Provisionally on the 
death of his invalid mother. When she 
should die — and he acknowledged that it 
might be weeks or months, or it might be 
years first, for that's what the doctors said — 
then he wished to walk out of it, leaving Mr. 
Tillett to walk in. 

"Would Tillett take to the stock?" ab- 
ruptly questioned Sir Dene, when he had 
arrived at this point in his mental summary 
of events. 

" To all things as they stand, sir ; house- 
hold furniture included," replied William 
Owen. " He knows about what the value of 
everything is as well as I do, and he is a just 
man. We shouldn't quarrel over that." 

There was something in the young man's 
refined features, in his gentle manners, that 
put Sir Dene in mind of poor Maria, as he 
had seen her that New Year's Eve when he 
broke in without ceremony on the Malvern 
lodgings. Had he wished to refuse this 
thing, he could not, with that remembrance 
upon him. 

" Well," he said, rising in intimation that 
the sitting was over, " I will give my consent 
to this, Mr. Owen. You have my word* 
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Though I wish you had freely told me your 
motive for leaving. Stay! Have you got 
into any trouble ? Is it that ?" 

" None whatever. I assure you. Sir Dene/^ 
was William Owen's reply, his sensitive face 
slightly flushing. " Circumstances over which 
I have no control, and could not have any, 
are driving me away. I wish it had been 
otherwise. '' 

*' Then, until there shall be the last change 
in your mother, things go on as they are, and 
you remain my tenant ?" 

*^ If you please, sir. I thank you truly for 
your kindness to me. Sir Dene." 

Sir Dene shook hands, and William Owen 
let himself out at the room door. He was 
just in time, as the reader has heard, to see 
Lady Lydia horsewhip Tom. Hearing the 
cries. Sir Dene walked out also. And when 
the affair was over, and he went back to the 
room, he found that the young man followed 
him. Sir Dene was surprised : and William 
Owen shut the door. 

" I crave your pardon. Sir Dene, for pre- 
suming to interfere — but I would like to ask 
another favour. Let the poor little boy come 
home to us. rU bring him up and do for 
him as if he were my own." 
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Sir Dene s face flushed angrily. The re- 
quest seemed to refl^ect on the hospitality of 
Beechhurst Dene. 

^* Come home to you !" he exclaimed. " The 
boy's home is here, Mr. Owen." 

" Yes, sir, I know. I know that Beech- 
hurst Dene is a very different home from any 
I could hope to give him. But at least he'd 
have kind treatment with us, Sir Dene." 

" What is it you would imply V* asked Sir 
Dene haughtily. 

" I don't presume to imply anything, sir ; 
but what I know, I know. Hardly a day 
passes, but the child is insulted and put upon, 
very often beaten. Not by you, sir ; not, I 
feel sure, within your knowledge ; but by 
those about you. The best is being done 
that can be done to break his heart and his 
spirit." 

In the gentlest and most respectful tone 
possible William Owen was saying this. 
Somehow Sir Dene felt mollified. The child 
was Geofiry's child, and he did not like to 
hear of his heart or his spirit being on 'the 
road to breakage. 

" He has been very naughty at times of 
late, very ; and when he is so he must be 
corrected. The boy seems quite changed. 
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Spare the rod, and spoil the child, you 
know." 

** Sir Dene, I believe the child to be one of 
the very best children that ever lived : he is 
good and truthful as the day " 

** They say he has taken to tell stories," 
interrupted Sir Dene. *'I can't credit it, 
though." 

" No, Sir Dene, believe me, he never does 
tell stories. What I fear is, that others tell 
them and lay it upon him — though of course 
it is not my place to say as much. He is 
regarded as an unwelcome interloper here, 
and treated accordingly. There's not a ser- 
vant in your house, Sir Dene, but could bear 
testimony to this if you questioned them — 
though they might not like to confess it. He 
is a truthful, honourable, upright little lad : 
I don't think he could tell a lie if bribed to it. 
Witness just now how he spoke up Yes, when 
asked if he was the first to hit Master Clan- 
waring. The boy has no chance here. T wish 
you would let me have him, sir." 

" It is out of the question," sharply replied 
Sir Dene, feeling vexed and annoyed at more 
things than one. And William Owen took 
the answer and departed by the back en- 
trance. 
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It has been said that close upon this door 
the trees and shrubs grew thick, almost like 
a wilderness. ' Branching off from hence on 
the right, a path called the privet walk (a 
high privet hedge running along on either 
side it) led round to the front ; while the 
straight path that led direct to Harebell Lane, 
bore somewhat to the left. William Owen 
was taking this latter way, when he saw 
Squire Arde coming along the shady privet 
walk. Mr. Arde made a sign, and William 
turned to meet him. 

" Is Mrs. Owen worse V was the question 
put. " I saw Priar hastening up your way 
just now." 

" My mother ? No ; not worse than usual," 
was the answer. " He was not coming to our 
house, that I am aware of." 

" Oh, well, I'm glad of that. I am 
afraid, though, that on the whole she is 
very ill." 

"Yes, sir, there's no doubt of that." 

Never presuming, never self-asserting, Wil- 
liam Owen generally called Squire Arde " sir." 
They were, or had been, brothers-in-law; but 
he did not attempt to ignore the social dis- 
tance between them. George Arde in the 
old days had been above his sister ; he was a 
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great man now in local estimation, on a level 
with Sir Dene Clan waring and such as he. 
Neither did Mr. Arde forget their distance : 
something in his manner betrayed that: 
nevertheless, they liked each other very well^ 
and were on intimate, not to say confidential, 
terms whenever they met. Standing there 
together in the narrow privet walk, the 
young man told Mr. Arde what his errand 
had been at Sir Denes — the remarks on 
his mother's state of health perhaps in- 
ducing it. 

" Tillett to take to the farm as it stands as 
soon as anything happens to her, and you to 
go out of it and quit the place altogether !" 
repeated the Squire in amazement. " Well, 
now, why is this, William Owen ?" 

And William Owen told him — told him 
what he had not chosen to disclose to Sir 
Dene. And however the reader may feel 
inclined to cast ridicule on the cause, he 
may not disbelieve the fact : for no other 
reason did William Owen quit Harebell Farm. 
Speaking in a whisper, his pale face wear- 
ing again its marks of pain, he breathed it into 
Mr. Arde s ear. The troubled spirit of his 
father, haunting the precincts of the farm, 
was driving him away from it. 
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" He has been dead now seven years and 

some months, Squire Arde ; and people talked 

of its walking for more than three of those 

years before I ever saw it, or believed it. 

Altogether I've seen it three times : the last 

was on Sunday night. News was brought to 

the farm that a poor houseless woman had 

crept into that shed on the two-acre meadow 

to die. I went off to see about it ; and there, 

hovering in and around the grove, was the 

spirit, in the same place where I had seen it 

twice before. I saw it clearly : 'twas a very 

light night." 

Squire Arde remembered what a bright 
moon had shone on Sunday night. He was 
not a superstitious man, but nothing could be 
further from his thoughts than to meet this 
communication with contempt : others, worthy 
of credibility, had said just the same as Wil- 
liam Owen. 

*' I can't make it out, William," he said. 
'^ Are you sure that your eyesight was not 
deceived by some tree or other ?" 

The young man shook his head. "What 
I saw was undoubtedly the very figure and 
image of my father, looking as he used to 
look in life. He seemed to have a coat but- 
toned -up round him — about that I can't be 
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sure : it was indistinct — but he wore that 
same queer magpie cap he was drowned in ; 
and his silver beard was never plainer. I 
was thinking of nothing but the woman in 
the shed, and what could be done with her at 
that time o' night ; and there, as I went along 
toward the grove, the figure stood facing me^ 
right in the moonbeams/' 

" It is strangely singular !" exclaimed the 
Squire. " The queerest thing I've met with 
in all my experience/' 

*' Stay on the place I cannot," said William 
Owen. ** It unnerves me for everything — - 
though I should feel ashamed to acknowledge 
it to most people. The very moment my poor 
mother sets me at liberty by leaving me alone 
in the world, I shall get away. But for her 
sake, I'd go to-morrow." 

He had turned to walk towards Harebell 
Lane, Mr. Arde strolling by his side. Wil- 
liam Owen changed the subject to that of the 
child : mentioning the cruel chastisement he 
had witnessed, and what he had subsequently 
said to Sir Dene. 

" When I shall be gone from the place, 
perhaps you'll give the poor lad a kind word 
now and then, sir. He'll have nobody else to 
do it. I'd have liked to take him home to 
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Harebell Farm : Sir Dene was very much 
offended at me for asking it." 

" Lady Lydia and her children put upon 
him and thrust him into the background/' 
remarked Mr. Arde. " She has got a nasty 
temper of her own." 

They parted. William Owen pursuing his 
way home, where he found Mary Barber 
making a miniature lard-cake for Tom : Mr. 
Arde entering the bay-parlour at Beechhurst 
Dene. Sir Dene Clanwaring was in one of 
his testy humours, and said a few fractious 
words about ^^ Things going cross in the 
house." 

" Young Owen has been taking upon 
himself to tell me that the child — my boy 
GeofFry's son — is not well treated here !" he 
cried in an explosive tone. ^^ Fancy his as- 
surance, Arde !" 

" Then I'll take up the word for him, Sir 
Dene, at the risk of your attributing as- 
surance to me," spoke up Mr. Arde, half 
laughing. *^ In this instance, at any rate, the 
child did not deserve chastisement — though I 
fancy somebody else may. If that ill-natured 
young Jarvey came home with a false tale — as 
I conclude he did — ^it is he who ought to have 
got the whipping." 
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" What do you know about it, Arde ?" 

Mr. Arde related the truth of the dav's 
fray — as he had heard it but now from his- 
haymakers, in coming through the field ; and, 
as he remarked, they were unbiassed wit- 
nesses. He spoke out far more freely than 
William Owen had ventured to do, telling a 
few home truths about Tom and Jarvey, and 
the Dene in general, including the baronet 
himself. Sir Dene's blue eyes opened (in 
more senses than one) and his lips took a 
haughty curve as he listened. 

" A false, ill-conditioned young rascal !" 
spoke he of Jarvey. ^^It's the first time I 
ever knew a Clanwaring could concoct a deli- 
berate lie." 

" His mother is not a Clanwaring/' observed 
Squire Arde dryly. And the baronet gave a 
kind of assenting sniff. 

"No, he has nothing of the Clanwaring 
about him at present," pursued the Squire. 
*^ Little Tom's one to the backbone : he is his 
father over again. They look upon the child 
as being in the way here, you see : don't let 
them quite break his spirit. There, that's all, 
Sir Dene. Good morning." 

Break his spirit ! The same words that 
William Owen had used. Had Jarvey been 
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there at the moment, Sir Dene might have 
three parts killed him. With the red flush 
dyeing his face, he strode forth to the presence 
of Lady Lydia. She was in the drawing-room. 

Sir Dene controlled his temper, and spoke 
quietly. Quietly, but very peremptorily. He 
touched slightly upon the treatment of Tom by 
her and her children generally — the scandal he 
found it excited in the neighbourhood, the dis- 
comfort it brought to the Dene. And he said 
that for the future she had better take lodg- 
ings at Worcester during holiday time, and 
have her children there with her. 

Lady Lydia's blood turned cold : was it 
possible that her footing at the Dene was 
being imperilled ? In her mind's confusion, 
in her angry passion, she did the worst thing 
she could have done — be^an to cast slurs on 
Tom and his birth. 

Were her darling children to be discarded 
for that low-born brat, whose mother 

" Why what the devil do you mean, 
madam ?" interrupted Sir Dene, too much 
put out altogether to weigh his words. 
" Low-bom 1 You are speaking of my own 
grandson, Tom Clan waring.'' 

'^He is not fit company for my boys. Sir 
Dene." 

VOL. II. \^ 
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" If what I am told be true, they are not 
fit company for him — one of them at any 
rate," retorted Sir Dene. " You can take them 
out of it as soon as you please, my lady." 

Her very lips turned white. Before this, 
she had believed she had acquired firm hold 
on Sir Dene. He looked like one not to be 
trifled with just now. An angry man, there, 
pacing the carpet. 

"You — would — turn my children out for 
him?" she resumed, in a subdued gasping 
tone, partly put on, partly the result of the 
low-lying fear. " Oh, Sir Dene 1" 

" My lady, it is this. The home is my 
grandson Tom's ; it was his home before any 
of you came to it ; it shall be his home as 
long as it remains mine. I was willing to 
let it be your children's also : but it seems 
the plan does not answer. It is my pleasure 
that Tom Clanwaring shall be honoured in 
this house, ay, and be loved too, at least as 
much as anybody else is. Your children will 
not do this ; they have taken up a prejudice 
against him : therefore there is only one alter- 
native — they must spend their summer and 
winter holidays elsewhere." 

No mistake now. He was in real earnest. 
My lady, smoothing her black hair from her 
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pale face all damp with emotion, changed her 
tactics on the instant. She would inquire 
into it, she meekly said : if Jarvis had been 
knowingly unkind to the child or told fibs of 
him, he should be punished. For her own 
part, she had always thought Tom a sweet 
little angel. Children would fight, though ; 
boys would be boys. But the little child 
should be her best and special charge for 
the future, now that she understood Sir 
Dene's wishes. 

My lady gathered her three children in her 
room that same evening to a private inter- 
view, and treated them to sundry tutorings. 
Dovet also received some hints. The result 
was, that Tom found a change : there was no 
more open ill-treatment, no further complaints 
of him carried to Sir Dene. And, on Sir 
Dene's part, nothing else was said about 
the exodus. 

But the lady's resolution — to put Tom down 
— had not changed : she only altered her 
tactics. As the time passed on, this little 
episode was forgotten by Sir Dene. Easy 
and good-natured to a fault was he ; Lady 
Lydia's sway over him when he was at Beech- 
hurst Dene increased : during his frequent 
absences she reigned absolutely. And Tom 
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Clanwaring was taught and trained to look 
upon himself as a poor dependent, kept at the 
place out of charity ; an interloper, but not 
a son. Tom insensibly fell into these views 
of himself in all belief, and learnt humility. 
More specious than deceit itself was the Lady 
Lydia Clanwaring. 
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PART THE SEOOE^D. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

AFTER THE LAPSE OF YEARS. 

THIS, as you perceive, is the second part 
of the story. Years have elapsed since 
the conclusion of the first : and those children, 
boys and girls, told of then, have grown into 
men and women. 

There is not very much to relate of the 
interval. Time has wrought some changes — 
as time invariably does. They may be briefly 
summed up in a few lines. And it may be 
as well to state that, in .spite of the lapse of 
time, we are still writing of a period very 
many years back. 

Sir Dene Clanwaring has lost both his sons : 
John the heir and Reginald the major. The 
one died of a neglected cold ; the other fell in 
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battle. Pretty Mrs. Clanwaring, John's 
widow, is married again, and lives chiefly at 
her husband s estate in Scotland. Her two 
sons, Dene and Charles, nice pleasant young 
fellows with plenty of money in prospect, and 
her only children living, are very often stay- 
ing with their grandfather. Sir Dene ; the 
elder of the two, Dene, being his heir. Their 
sister, Margaret, had died at Beechhurst Dene 
only two years ago, under circumstances of a 
painful nature : Sir Dene, who was very fond 
of her, has not been quite the same man 
since. 

Lady Lydia Clanwaring is at Beechhurst 
Dene still. She has never, in fact, been 
away from ib since that autumn night when 
she arrived to take up her abode. Up to the 
time her husband died, she was always 
^^ going back to India shortly :" after his 
death, she had no home even to talk of going 
to, and no means of setting up one — every- 
body knows what is the pension of a major s 
widow. So she remained at Beechhurst Dene 
without question as to her leaving it ; and 
her children looked upon it as their home 
just as surely as though they had a legal right 
to it. Lady Lydia had really grown useful 
to Sir Dene : and her tact (she never forgot 
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it again) was such that he valued her, and 
quite believed the household could not get on 
without her. Her daughter, Louisa, had 
married early ; Jarvis was in the army ; Otto 
was a barrister in Lincoln's Inn. 

Tom Clanwaring had not been got out of 
the Dene. The fact is worthy of being re- 
corded, considering Lady Lydia's private 
machinations to accomplish it. Never again 
had she tried for it openly since that one last 
great explosion, when Sir Dene had suggested 
that she and her children should go, rather 
than Tom. Indeed she soon gave up hoping 
for it, and let the fact alone. But she had 
successfully managed to put Tom in the back- 
ground, and keep him there. He was reared 
as an inferior-born dependent, who must never 
presume to confound himself with the genuine 
Clanwaring family. Sir Dene insensibly fell 
into the snare, habit is strong; the neigh- 
bourhood fell into it ; Tom himself fell into 
it. During his boyhood he was kept away at 
school as much as possible : in the hoUdays 
he met with cold neglect ; was made to 
estrange himself from the drawing-room, and 
to herd with the servants. It taught him 
humility. Sir Dene honoured and regarded 
him as his grandson just as much as he did 
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the other boys ; in his heart he loved Tom 
best of all : but, nevertheless, he tacitly 
sanctioned Tom's being put in the background. 
Habit, I say, is strong ; and this had grown 
into the habit at the Dene. 

When Tom Clanwaring grew to manhood, 
his occupation rendered this isolation from 
the rest, or semi-isolation, easy of accomplish- 
ment. Tom was to the estate very much 
what his father had been — overlooker. When 
the lad was driven to seek sources out of 
doors by the home neglect, he had found them 
on the land. With Dell the bailiff, riding or 
walking round ; watching for poachers with 
Simmons the gamekeeper ; following the 
plough to have a chat with the ploughman ; 
sitting in a corner of the barn, eating his 
bread-and-cheese dinner, while the men 
threshed the wheat ; helping to load the 
waggon with barley ; going to the corn- 
market at Worcester with Dell : in all places 
and at all work, Tom was at home. Nothing 
teaches like practical experience : and there 
were few better farmers in the county than 
was Tom Clanwaring. It had not pleased 
Sir Dene to give him any profession : perhaps 
he had all along intended (seeing his aptitude 
for it) to make him useful on the estate : or 
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perhaps he did not care to send Tom away 
from him. When Tom left school, Dell was 
in failing health ; and the lad at once took 
upon himself a portion of his duties, helping 
him all he could. It was only natural that 
on the bailiff's death two or three years after- 
wards, Tom should slip into the place. There 
had been no regular appointment of him by 
Sir Dene — as had been the case with his 
father, Geoffry ; but Tom was the bailiff to 
all intents and purposes. 

The Lady Lydia, though not cordially ap- 
proving this, did not actively oppose it. There 
was no longer any motive for wishing to 
banish Tom Clan waring. He had been effec- 
tually put down in the house, and was too 
insignificant to trouble her : but the idea did 
dimly cross her mind, she could not tell why 
or wherefore, that it might be as well for him 
not to be the overseer of the land. Perhaps 
she thought it might give him power — a hold 
on the place. Therefore she advised Sir Dene 
not to keep Tom at home, but rather give him 
some calling, profession, or occupation, out in 
the world. For once Sir Dene did not listen 
to her. There was nobody so fit to be on the 
estate as Tom, he said : look how he had been 
robbed and imposed upon, especially since 
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Dell had been less able to attend to his busi- 
ness : Tom was, so to say, a born farmer as 
poor Geoff had been ; he had got his head on 
his shoulders the right way, as Geoff had, and 
would take care of things as he did : wha 
else was there, he finally put it to my lady, 
that was capable of looking after his interests 
In this way, save Tom. 

Who else was there ? She put it to her- 
self, and the answer came — none. And yet, 
instinct did seem to foretell danger in Tom's- 
becoming this permanent fixture. In vain she 
appealed to her two sons ; pointing out that 
it might be better worth while for one of them 
to take this post than to toil upwards in their 
respective professions. Jarvis was simply 
astonished, somewhat as John the heir had 
been on a similar appeal once before. Jarvis 
stroked his black moustache in supercilious 
incredulity. He an overlooker ! he taking 
upon himself the ofl&ce of bailiff! He asked 
his mother whether she had lost her senses. 
Reginald civilly replied that he knew nothing 
about land and its manao^ement — which was 
true; and that his tastes and wishes lay in 
quite a different line of life. So Lady Lydia 
dropped the point, and Tom went on with his 
duties unmolested. He had nothing to do 
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with the accounts ; Sir Dene had kept those 
himself for many years. 

Thus, with all his business lying out of 
doors, it will readily be understood how easy 
it was for Tom's estrangement from the family 
circle to be taken as a matter of course by Sir 
Dene. It was often one of convenience or 
necessity : and he would hastily eat what he 
wanted in the housekeeper s room and be off 
again. Except on Sundays, Tom did not 
much trouble the family : if by chance he 
dressed himself and went in, he got cold looks 
and contemptuous silence for his welcome. 
His business with Sir Dene was transacted in 
the bay parlour : and the latter would some- 
times say, '^ Can't you manage to be a bit 
more with 'em, Tom ?" Tom never said why 
he did not. If Lady Lydia or her eldest son 
met Tom out on the land, they passed him 
with the indifference they would have accorded 
to any of the men. As to Tom himself, he 
had grown up to be just what his childhood 
promised. Truthful, honourable, upright, 
generous : of singularly modest and pleasing 
manners, patient- natured, sweet-tempered, 
altogether of sterling worth and goodness. 
Mrs. Owen had lived long enough to do her 
work efficiently, and to see the excellent seed 
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she had sown strike firm root in his mind and 
heart. 

Harebell Farm had had another master for 
some years now. Mrs. Owen lay by her hus- 
band in Hurst Leet churchyard (though, if 
popular gossip might be believed, he did not 
lie quietly, even yet), and William Owen had 
migrated into Dorsetshire. Philip Tillett occu- 
pied Harebell Farm. It was well known that 
Handy Black's vexation was excessive when 
he found the farm had been ceded privately to 
Mr. Tillett. Some friend of Black's, with a 
good amount of money and apparently respec- 
table character, had been looking out for it — 
for the fact that Owen entertained thoughts 
of leaving had oozed out — and Black openly 
said it was a mean trick Sir Dene had served 
the public. However, the "trick" was one 
that nobody had power to undo. Mr. Tillett 
went into the farm, and told Black to his face 
that if he saw Robert Owen's ghost every 
night of his life it would not drive him off it 
again. Nevertheless, in spite of his brave 
assertion, it was observed that Mr. Tillett did 
not put himself much in the way of the grove 
of trees by the two-acre meadow after dark, 
which that supernatural figure with the silver 
beard was wont to haunt in the moonhght. 
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Not that there was any authentic or recorded 
history of its having been seen for some few 
years past now. And that is enough of re- 
trospection. 

It was a green Christmas : bright, lovely, 
almost as warm as spring : and as the congre- 
gation turned out of Hurst Leet church, they 
congratulated each other on the fine weather 
as much as on the festive day. Everybody 
had walked to church : there was no necessity 
to bring out carriages on such a day as this. 

Everybody, except one : Sir Dene ClaD- 
waring. Hale as of old, though his years had 
long passed those allotted as the age of man, 
he had a weakness in his limbs that rendered 
much walking, or exertion of any kind, diffi- 
cult. As he stepped from his pew, allowing 
most of the congregation to depart first. Lady 
Lydia held out her arm, and he took it. She 
counted more than fifty years now : but she 
was tall and meagre as ever, looking the scare- 
crow she always did, her face worn and sharp, 
her small black eyes grievously restless. But 
that it was very much the natural expression 
of her face, one might have said some inward 
torment troubled her. Sir Dene's pew had 
been full that day, for all his grandchildren 
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had come to the Dene for Christmas. They 
might be seen, most of them, wending their 
way homewards beyond the churchyard. 

Close by the waiting pony carriage, stood a 
young, slender, gentlemanly man. His fair, 
fresh Saxon face, with its fine frank features 
and good-natured, deep blue eyes, was some- 
thing strangely pleasant. Those who were 
old enough to remember GeofFry Clanwaring 
could never need to ask who it was, the like- 
ness was so great. He had waited, he so 
tall and strong, to assist his grandfather into 
the carriage and drive him home — as he had 
driven him in coming. But Lady Lydia 
turned about impatiently, looking for some 
one else to do it. 

" Take care, Tom, the other leg up.'' 

" Shall I drive you, sir ?" asked Tom, when 
he had carefully placed him in : for, reared in 
the habits of complete submission, he never 
presumed to put himself forward even to do a 
service, without first asking leave. 

" Ay, do : my hands are cold.'' 

Lady Lydia interposed. She pushed Tom 
aside : not rudely, but with cool, indifferent 
hauteur, and stepped in herself. He did not 
appear in the least resentful ; he had been 
used to nothign but this contemptuous indif- 
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ference always; and he arranged her petti- 
coats under the warm rug with as much 
assiduous attention to her comfort as he had 
evinced for that of Sir Dene. 

" I was not aware you intended to go with 
"Sir Dene yourself, Lady Lydia/' he remarked, 
his tone one of courteous apology. 

" There, that will do," she said, cutting him 
short. *' Give me the reins." 

*' No," spoke Sir Dene : who retained all 
his old detestation of being driven by a woman ; 
and who would rather have had his grandson 
by his side than her : " Give them to me, 
Tom. I shall drive, myself, Lydia." 

With a flourish of the whip, and a cheery 
bow to the few villagers and peasantry who 
had stayed to watch the departure. Sir Done 
drove on, Tom lifting his hat to Lady Lydia 
with as happy a smile as ever sat on man's 
face yet. Do not mistake him, or think this 
courtesy to her put on — as in truth it well 
might have been, considering all things : but 
the frank sweetness of Tom Clanwarings 
nature was such, that he had genuinely kind 
looks even for her. Sir Dene's progress was 
not a quick one : many acquaintances were 
waiting for a word or a handshake, and the 
pony was pulled up continually. Tom's long 
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legs soon got ahead of it : and he overtook 
two ladies ; mother and daughter, as might 
be seen by the likeness : nice-looking women 
with pretty features and complexions of deli- 
cate bloom : but the young lady's face was 
pleasanter than her mother's. 

"Mrs. Arde, I wish you a merry Christ- 
mas/' 

Mrs. Arde turned at the greeting. " Is it 
you, Tom Clanwaring ? Thank you. I wish 
you the same." 

Her tone was not a cordial one. The best 
that could be said of it was that it was coldly 
civil. Liking Tom in her heart as much as 
ever, a certain thought had startled her lately, 
and caused her to treat him very distantly : 
it might have been supposed that she was 
taking a lesson out of the Lady Lydia Clan- 
waring's book. Miss Arde did not speak to 
Tom at all : but as she glanced up shyly there 
shone a smile of welcome in her rich brown 
eyes, and the rose-bloom deepened to carna- 
tion on her dimpled cheeks. 

Tom just touched her hand. " And a very- 
merry Christmas to you, May," he said in a 
low tone. 

The little carriage came rattling up. "What 
has taken Arde that he was not at church to- 
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day ?" called out Sir Dene, as he checked the 
pony. 

Mrs. Arde went round to the baronet's side. 
" Oh, Sir Dene, I am sorry to say that he is 
ill. It is one of his bilious attacks. We left 
him in bed." 

" In bed !" echoed Sir Dene. '' That won't 
do at all, you know, Mrs. Arde, We dine at 
five sharp. He must not fail us/' 

" I hope not. He expects to be better by 
that time." 

Lady Lydia's keen glances were taking in 
everything — as they had a habit of doing. 
Tom Clan waring was talking to Miss Arde : 
and she noted that the young lady's eyes were 
cast down as she listened, that her face was 
flushed to a beautiful crimson. My lady drew 
in her thin lips : she did not like the signs 
any more than did Mrs. Arde. But at this 
moment there came up one from the opposite 
direction, one who could always dispel the 
gloom on Lady Lydia's face — ^her eldest and 
best beloved son. 

Two peas never were more alike than Jarvia 
Clanwaring and his mother : not a bit of the 
Clanwaring was there about him in looks. 
Tall, lean, dark, he had the same thin com- 
pressed lips as hers, the shifty black eyes. 
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His black moustache was fierce, even for a 
soldier, very fierce indeed for those days when 
such an adornment was uncommon, and he 
had altogether a worn, dissipated air. But 
Captain Clanwaring was popular with his 
friends and the world. A serious attack of 
illness had entailed a long leave of absence to 
recniit health, and he passed his time agree- 
ably between London and Beechhurst Dene. 

" Jarvis,*' began Sir Dene, the tone a per- 
emptory one, " why were you not at church 
to-day r 

" I overslept myself, sir." 

" Overslept yourself ! Well, I don't know. 
I asked after you half an hour before I came 
out, and Gander told me you were up, and 
letter-writing in your room. I choose that 
everybody about me shall attend church on 
Christmas Day. I thought you knew that.'' 

Jarvis Clanwaring slowly raised his hat in 
response, by way of cutting short the discus- 
sion. A keen observer — which Sir Dene was 
not, and never had been — might have detected 
some covert scorn in the action. With a 
hearty adieu to the ladies, and telling them 
not to be late for dinner. Sir Dene drove on. 

One little incident may be mentioned of the 
drive home. At the turning to the road. Dene 
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Hollow, Sir Dene drew the right rein, and 
kept the pony on the straight road — the old, 
long round. " Oh pray don't go that way, 
Sir Dene !" interposed Lady Lydia with frac- 
tious haste, ^'I want to get home. Take 
Dene Hollow." A shade of annoyance crossed 
Sir Dene's face ; but he complied, and let the 
pony take the way he had wished to avoid. 
Slowly he drove now, at a snail's walk : gentle 
though the ascent was. Sir Dene Clanwaring 
had grown to dread Dene Hollow. 

Meanwhile Jarvis and Tom Clanwaring con- 
tinued to walk along with Mrs. and Miss 
Arde. In a line at first ; but as they turned 
off to the narrow path, the nearest way to 
Arde Hall, they had to separate : Mrs. Arde 
in front with Captain Clanwaring, Tom and 
May behind. The Lady Lydia, bowling on 
in the direction of Beechhurst Dene, mentally 
saw the position as surely as Mrs. Arde saw 
it. It did not continue long : at the entrance 
to the enclosed grove belonging to the Hall, 
the ladies wished the young men good morning, 
and the latter went on. 

Walking in silence. Captain Clanwaring 
never wasted superfluous words on Tom the 
scapegoat : Jarvis was twenty-seven now, Tom 
twenty-four. Tom's intelligent eye was noting 

11—^ 
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all points as they walked, with the quiet air 
of one who knows every inch of the land. 
The officer looked out straight before him, 
seeing nothing : buried in thought, was he, 
and not pleasant thought. Thus they came 
in view of the rural lodge where Tom was 
bom, and Maria, his pretty mother, had died. 
Simmons the gamekeeper lived in it now. 
Jarvis pointed to it with a wave of his hand. 

" Go acroiss and tell Simmons I shall want 
him to go out with me betimes to-morrow 
morning. And to mind that he brings my 
own gun this time.'' 

There was supercilious command in every 
tone of the voice, in every gesture of the 
raised hand. Tom Clanwaring turned off with 
the obedience of a child : he had been made 
to know that Jarvis and Otto were as his 
masters. Half way through the trunks of 
the bare trees, a thought caused him to halt. 

" To-morrow morning, Jarvis V^ 

"I said to-morrow morning. Can't you 
hear ?" 

" But to-morrow wiU be Sunday !" 

" Well r 

^^ Sir Dene would not like it. Only think 
if he heard the guns !'' 

'* I want none of your remarks, Tom Clan^ 
waring. Do as you are told !" 
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And Tom went to do it. 

Lady Lydia Clanwaring, her bonnet and 
shawl thrown off, met her son in the hall when 
he entered. Clutching at his arm, as one who 
is in anger or pain, she drew him to the fire — 
a large bright fire of wood playing in the 
hearth of the hall. Standing there, ostensibly 
warming her hands before going in to luncheon, 
she spoke to him eagerly and impressingly ; 
but so quietly that Gander, who happened to 
pass, never saw that her lips moved. 

"Every hour of your existence you vex me, 
Jarvis ! Why are you not more cautious ? 
You fly in the face of Sir Dene's prejudices in 
the most foolish, reckless manner possible. 
To think that you should have stayed away 
from church !" 

" A man, worried as I am, has no fancy for 
church or for anything else,'*' returned Captain 
Clanwaring in a half-indifferent, half-sullen 
tone. "As to studying the old man's pre- 
judices — whether I study them or whether I 
don't, it seems to come to the same thing : no 
money. Have you asked him again V* 

"It's not likely. Were I to enter upon 
business matters to-day, he would only stop 
me. Jarvis, indeed I don't think I shall be 
able to get it. I have had so much money 
from him for you that I am drivers tA ^cccj ^<ec^ 
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wits' end to invent excuses for its use. I 
can't say it's for Louisa this time, because 
she's here and he might question her himself: 
neither can I say it is for Otto, for the same 
reason. In these scarce visits that Otto pays 
us, I am kept in a state of chronic terror, lest 
the old man should speak to him and discover 
that he knows nothing of the sums of money 
he is supposed to have drawn. Otto was 
always so inconveniently truthful, you know.'' 

" He is a close, steady-going muff. I know 
that." 

" Try Dene again." 

" No good, mother. He told me yesterday 
I had bled him once too often : and meant it 
too. The goose is killed in that quarter." 

'^ Well, Jarvis, I only speak the truth when 
I tell you that I believe it will not be possible 
for me to get you this money that you want. 
Sir Dene suspects, I think. He is not so 
cordial with you as he used to be — and you 
do nothing especially to conciliate him. Why 
were you not at hand to drive him to church 
and back ?" 

" Because I didn't go myself," was the cool 
rejoinder. " I Tnust have the money ; I cannot 
do without it. It would bring ruin and 
double ruin." 
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There was a pause. Captain Clanwaring 
lifted his shapely boot — in dress he was one 
of the greatest dandies going — and pushed a 
falling log on to the blazing hearth. His 
mother thought what a handsome leg and 
foot it was. 

"Why don't you make better play with 
Mary Arde, Jarvis?" 

" Why don't I ! You must ask that question 
of herself, my lady. She is a vast deal more 
inclined to make play with the goat than she 
is with me. I suspected it when I was down 
here last.'' 

" Ridiculous !" replied Lady Lydia, her tone 
one of passionate irritation. " That is per- 
fectly absurd, Jarvis ; and you know it. He 
mate with May Arde ! The very idea is an 
outrage on social decency." 

" I know that she likes him. And that 
she does not like me." 

" Don't talk so loud. I tell you you might 
as well accuse her of a liking for her father's 
bailiff as for Tom Clanwaring. What else is 

he but a bailiff ? You what do you say, 

Jones ?" broke off Lady Lydia, as a servant 
came out of the dining-room, and spoke. 

" Luncheon is waiting, my lady ; and Sir 
Dene is asking for you." 



\ 
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Lady Lydia gave a final rub to her hands 
over the blaze, and went into the dining- 
room. But when the man said " Luncheon 
is waiting," he used a figure of speech. Sir 
Dene never waited luncheon for anybody, and 
he had nearly finished now. It was only 
simple fare : they had breakfasted at nine 
and would dine at five. The table appeared 
to be crowded, but Lady Lydia's place at its 
head was left vacant. Dene the heir sat at 
it and his brother Charles, pleasant-looking 
slight young fellows, hardly out of their teens. 
Otto was there ; a dark, short man of twenty- 
six, steady looking enough to have had his 
barrister s wig on his head out of court as 
well as in it. Louisa, the wife of Colonel 
Letsom, and her three little ones. Sir Dene's 
great grand-children, completed the party. 
Captain Clan waring looked out for a seat. 

" You young ones must sit closer together," 
remarked Lady Lydia in rather a cross tone, 
for she could not bear that her favourite son 
should be put out in the very smallest degree. 
" They might have taken their luncheon up- 
stairs, Louisa : they are going to dine with us. 
Make room for your Uncle Jarvis.'^ 

" You can have my seat, Jar vis," interposed 
Sir Dene, rising, and catching up his stick to 
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leave the room. As Jarvis sat down, ill- 
humoured as usual, he said something about 
hoping the dinner-table would nob be as 
crowded, for it was possible one or two of his 
friends might be dropping in. 

" The dinner-table is always large enough 
when we know how many are to be at it," 
said Lady Lydia. " Of course it will be full 
to-day. In case of an unexpected guest 
arriving late, Tom Clanwaring must eat his 
dinner below." 

" I'll be shot if he shall !" exclaimed young 
Dene with all the authority of the baronet's 
heir. '^ It is Christmas Day, Aunt Lydia, 
and Tom shall have his place at table for once 
as well as the rest of us. It's not often he 
gets it." 

Lady Lydia, cutting a piece of cake, cut it 
60 sharply that the plate nearly came in two. 
Dene began again : he and Charles both liked 
Tom. 

" No. If Tom's place at table is filled up 
to-day, he shall have mine. It would never 
do for him to be absent. What would May 
Arde say ?" 

Dene threw out this little shaft mis- 
chievously : he had his suspicions of many 
things, and privately hoped that Tom would 
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in some magical manner get May, rather than 
cross-grained Varges. My lady's green cheek 
turned a shade greener : and it is a positive 
fact that in moments of annoyance her pale, 
putty complexion took a tin ge of green. At 
this juncture, in came Tom. 

Nobody moved, nobody made room for him. 
Dene began ordering the children to sit closer, 
" two of you on a chair," but Tom settled the 
matter by lifting one of them, taking the 
chair himself, and putting the child on his 
knee. Social, cordial, ever sweet-tempered, 
it was impossible for children to help loving 
Tom Clanwaring: and the little thing laughed 
in glee, and put her fat hand up to stroke the 
smiling Saxon face. 

*' Did you see Simmons — and give him my 
message?" demanded Captain Clanwaring of 
Tom, without the superfluous courtesy of 
looking at him. 

" Yes." 

" What did he say ?" 

" I'll tell you by and by, Jarvis.'' 
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CHAPTER IX. 



SIR dene's repentance. 



SIR DENE CLANWARING passed a 
good deal of his time now in his 
chamber, or in the small sitting-room next 
it. He was a different man from what he 
used to be : since he had been unable to take 
long walks in the open air, but was confined 
much of necessity to his chair or sofa, there 
was less of open, easy indifference in his 
manner, more of silent care. Advancing 
years and infirmities brought serious thought 
in their train : and events had helped it on. 

Strange though it may seems to have to say 
it, stranger still to believe it, but it is neverthe- 
less true, a great remorse, repentance, grief — 
call it what you will — ^had seized on Sir Dene 
Clanwaring. And for what? For having 
made the road. Dene Hollow. In the lapse 
of years that we have skipped, and of which 
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DO record has been taken, accidents had con- 
tinued to occur occasionally : and cautious 
people preferred to go the old round way, 
rather than use it. But, in all the mishaps 
that had taken place there, only one had 
been fatal : and that was to the grand- 
daughter Sir Dene so fondly loved — Mar- 
garet Clanwaring. A conviction seized hold 
upon him that the death of this fair young 
girl was nothing more than a retribution on 
himself, sent direct from Heaven. 

Sir Dene had surely sent the Widow Bar- 
ber to her grave earlier than she would have 
gone : he had grown to see the fact clearly, 
and it came home to him in these later years 
with a great remorse. He never spoke of it : 
but the shadow of it lay on his mind always — 
just as the other Shadow was said to lie at 
times on the unlucky road. The poor widow 
was more often in his mental eye than he 
would have liked to confess : not as he had 
first known her, the hale, red-cheeked little 
woman stirring actively amidst her milk-pans 
with her more than seventy years on her back; 
but as he had happened to meet her a few 
days before she died : hollow of face, sad of 
eyes, wasted to a shadow. Sir Dene remem- 
bered that he had turned to look after her in 
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some doubt^ debating whether that worn 
woman could be Mrs. Barber. 

Bending forward from his arm-chair in the 
room above, on this Christmas afternoon, his 
hands clasped on the top of his stick, his blue 
coat off and a loose one on, sat Sir Dene^ 
thinking of this ; and of some other things 
that annoyed him, but in a less degree. Lady 
Lydia came in to disturb him. Lady Lydia, 
was wont to boast in a quiet way of her in- 
fluence over Sir Dene — that she could " turn 
him round her little finger/' In truth he 
yielded very much to her sway, for he hated 
contention and loved to be at ease more thau 
ever. The wish to get Tom Clanwaring away 
from the Dene, which had lain in abeyance 
for so many years, had sprung up anew of 
late in my lady's heart : the interests of her 
dear son, Jarvi^, were rendering Tom's ab- 
sence from the place, as she believed, impe- 
ratively necessary. Jarvis must secure May 
Arde and her twenty thousand pounds to get 
him out of his terrible embarrassments : it 
would never do for Tom to stand in the way. 
There was no fear of Tom's marrying Miss 
Arde : their relative positions forbade that : 
but Tom was a remarkably good-looking young 
fellow (though it went against the grain for 
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my lady to acknowledge, even mentally, that 
fact), and he and the young lady seemed to 
be on the best of terms. If she got a fancy 
into her head that she liked Tom, she might 
— why yes she might — reject Jarvis I To 
guard against this, Tom must quit the neigh- 
bourhood; and not continue to see more of 
May while he stayed in it than could be 
helped. Turning these things about in her 
mind. Lady Lydia quite determined, as a 
preliminary, that Tom should not sit down to 
the Christmas dinner-table that evening when 
May would be present. At least, if any clever 
scheming of her own could prevent it. 

Stirring Sir Dene's fire into a blaze, she 
took a chair opposite him, and began talking 
of a subject that was sure to excite Sir Dene's 
ire — poaching and poachers. There had been 
more trouble from that cause on the estate 
this winter than was ever known before. 
Night after night these marauders cams about 
in the most audacious manner ; and with im- 
punity, for they had never once been caught. 
Randy Black was suspected to be the ring- 
leader ; and Sir Dene had gone the length of 
causing the Trailing Indian to be searched : 
but no game was found. In talking of it 
now, Sir Dene, as usual, grew excited, and 
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fiaid this should be done, and the other should 
be done ; my lady agreeing in all, and sug- 
^gesting measures on her own score. Thus 
iJbe afternoon wore away. 

After luncheon. Captain Clanwaring had 
-gone out somewhere, retuming home about 
half-past four o'clock. Tom Clanwaring was 
standing by the hall fire when he came 
in, and took the opportunity of telling him 
that Simmons refused to attend him on the 
morrow. 

" What the devil do you mean ? — or does 
lie mean ?" demanded the captain. 

" What he said to me was this : that he'd 
not go out shooting on a Sunday for anybody, 
neither would Sir Dene allow him. You can- 
not expect the man to do it, Jarvis,'' added 
Tom in a tone of reason. " Putting other 
<;onsiderations aside, it would never do for 
the guns to be heard in our woods on a 
Sunday." 

Jar vis swore a little — at Tom for his gra- 
tuitous opinion, and at things in general. 
Saying that he would soon teach Simmons 
what it was to disobey ^im, he strode off with 
a furious step : and just then, down came my 
Lady Lydia from Sir Dene's room. Ad- 
vancing to Tom, she told him it was Sir 
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Dene's pleasure that he and the gamekeeper 
should be on the watch that night in the oak 
coppice. 

Tom Clanwaring verily thought she must 
be saying it for a joke. Gander had not 
lighted up ; and as he scanned her face by 
the light of the fire, he enquired whether she 
was not mistaken. 

" Not in the least," she decisively replied. 
" Something has come to Sir Dene's know- 
ledge about the poachers having laid fresh 
gins and snares in the oak coppice ; it has 
put him out worse than anything yet. This 
evening, when all the world are supposed to 
be indoors, making merry, will be their oppor- 
tunity, he says; and you and Simmons are 
to go at once on the watch. With the best 
haste you can make, starting now, you and he 
wiU not get to the oak coppice too early. 
There's not a minute to be lost." 

"But Sir Dene does not wish me to go 
now ? — before dinner ?" cried Tom, wondering 
more and more. For Sir Dene was a man 
who not only liked to enjoy his Christmas 
dinner heartily himself, but chose that all 
about him should enjoy it. 

" Sir Dene wishes you and expects you to 
go at once," was the emphatic rejoinder. ^* It 
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has not come to the pass yet, I hope, of your 
disobeying him" 

" I have never disobeyed him yet, Lady 
Lydia, or wished to do it," was the young 
man's answer, as he turned to the staircase. 
*^I am ready to obey his wishes, now and 
always." 

My lady stopped him with a peremptory 
question. " What do you want upstairs ?" 

" To change my coat." 

She glanced at Tom's superfine clothes, 
that sat so well on his graceful figure : and 
mentally allowed with a grunt that they were 
not quite the things to go a watching in. 

" Take care that you don't disturb Sir 
Dene," she crossly said. " He is tiying to 
get a little nap before dinner." 

Tom nodded, and ran lightly up. But just 
as he was passing his grandfather s door, the 
baronet opened it and saw him. 

" Is that you, Tom ? What's the time ?" 

"It wants about twenty minutes to five. 



sir." 



" Is it so late as that ? Come in and help 
me to get my coat on. We shall have Arde 
here. I begin to think sometimes, Tom," 
added the old man as they crossed the sitting- 
room to his bed-chamber, "that I shall be 
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reduced to the efferainacy of taking a valet in 
my old age. My legs and arms won't serve 
me much longer." 

" Make a valet of me, sir. You might let 
me help you more than I do.'' 

^^ I don't like to give in, Tom ; that's it ; I 
have waited on myself all my life. Sit down 
at the fire while I wash my hands : you can 
put the water out for me. You are ready 
yourself, I see." 

" Ready for what, sir ?" asked the young 
man, not quite understanding. 

" Ready for what ! Why, for dinner." 

^^But I — I can't dine to-day, sir," said 
Tom impulsively. 

Sir Dene took his hands out of the water^ 
and turned round to stare at Tom. 

" Why can't you dine ?" 

" There's no time, sir. I am going on the 
watch with Simmons at once." 

" What for ? Where to ?" 

" The oak coppice. As you desire." 

" Going on the watch with Simmons !'^ 
repeated the baronet, a great wonder on his 
fine old face. "On the watch on a Christmas 
night ! No, no, my boy ; nobody belonging 
to me does that. What put such a thing in 
your head ?" 
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" Lady Lydia has just told me " Tom 

Clanwaring stopped. He was a true gentle- 
man at heart ; ay, and a true Christian, too, 
though some in the world, reading this, may 
laugh at it. Not even in this case, barefaced 
though he at once saw it was, would he take 
his own part at the expense of others. But 
Sir Dene was looking at him, and he re- 
simied. 

" That is, I understood Lady Lydia to say 
you wished me to go with Simmons this 
evening. Perhaps she misunderstood.'' 

"You must have misunderstood between 
you. Send my people on the watch on a 
Christmas night 1" reiterated Sir Dene. " I m 
not a heathen.'' 

" Lady Lydia talks of fresh gins in the oak 
coppice. What have you heard, sir ?" 

" What I've heard will keep, Tom. She 
ought not to have begun about it to-day ; 
she knows it is a subject that worries me. 
She heard it ; I didn't. Jarvis picked it up 
somewhere out of doors,^ she says. Any way, 
it must be left alone till Monday. There : 
let it drop. See if you can give my hair 
a brush. I think I must have got a touch 
of rheumatism in this arm, Tom ; it's painful 
since morning. The driving home from church 

12.— ^ 
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did me no good. Priar, he talks of strained 
muscles — but I fancy it's rheumatism." 

Tom had brushed the white hair and helped 
on the coat, when there came a smart knock 
at the door, and Lady Lydia entered. Sir 
Dene at once began about the misunderstand- 
ing, telling her she ought to have known 
better than to suppose he should allow any of 
his people, whether grandchildren or retainers, 
to go out on the cold watch on a Christmas 
night. 

Tom Clanwaring quitted the room : of no 
use now to wait to assist his grandfather 
down stairs : my lady took care that Tom 
should never assist him in any way, when she 
could help it. Scarcely had he gained the 
hall when he heard himself called to. My 
lady was following him ; her face white with 
anger, her restless eyes ablaze with pride. 

" How dared you carry tales to Sir Dene ?" 
she hissed — and really her harsh voice was 
often very like a hiss. " You ! a dependent, 
a serpent — for that's what you are — you pre- 
sume to interfere and try to ' set aside my 
orders — and Sir Dene's !" 

"You are mistaken, Lady Lydia. I did 
not intentionally " 

" Be silent, sir ; I will hear no lying 
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excuses from you. As you are afraid of a 
little night cold for yourself and Simmons, 
you may go and share his hearth with him 
this evening. You don't dine in my presence. 
One of us must he ahsent from the table ; you 
or I." 

" Very well, Lady Lydia. I wiU not 
intrude upon you." 

He went straight out at the front door. 
Beally with no purposed intention, but in 
the minute's vexation. Generous-tempered 
though he was, patiently submissive, as he 
had been trained to be, he could feel anger at 
times when the oppression or injustice was 
unusually great. And Mary Arde would be 
at the table that he was thrust from ! 

Would she ! A few paces from the door 
he encountered a footman. Tom recognised 
him, in the evening's darkness, for one of the 
servants at the Hall. 

" What is it, Mark r 

*'My mistress has sent me up with this 
note, sir. The Squire's quite unable to come 
out this evening. They are very sorry it 
should have happened so." 

" Are none of them coming ? Not Mrs. or 
Miss Arde ?" 

** No, sir ; they intend to dine quietly at 
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home," was the man's reply, as he went on 
with the note. 

" I'll go and ask them to give me some 
dinner,'' quoth Tom to himself, his blue eyes 
brightening with an amused smile, his heart 
giving a great leap in its happiness. " All 
happens for the best." 

Whether the love that existed between Tom 
Clanwaring and May Arde — for it s of no use 
to disguise this ill-omened fact any longer — 
would have sprung up had they been always 
on the original terms of intimacy, cannot be 
told. Perhaps not : the liking for each other 
miorht have continued to be more Uke that of 
fond brother and sister. Not that Miss May 
had ever pretended to be fond of Tom : she 
had teased him and tortured him at will, like 
the capricious little damsel that she was. 
When May was growing up, Mrs. Arde had a 
serious illness, and the doctors ordered her 
abroad. She went with her husband and 
daughter, and they were away nearly three 
years. Three years will make great changes, 
you know, in people's looks as well as in 
other things. Tom was three-and -twenty 
when they met again as strangers ; May 
turned nineteen : she saw a most attractive 
man, tall and strong and noble ; he saw a 
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sedate modest young lady with a shy and 
sweet face. That first interview sealed their 
fate : from that time they were as passion- 
ately in love with each other, as ever man 
and woman can be in this world — and that's 
saying something. Never a word of it had 
been spoken by either : Tom Clanwaring, 
remembering his position, was of too honour- 
able a nature for that : but each knew quite 
well how it was with the other. There was 
about as much chance that Tom, poor and 
prospectless, would be allowed to win her, as 
there was that he might win the moon. Each 
was contented to leave the future to itself : as 
long as they met daily, or almost daily, the 
present had bliss enough. 

And so, this last year, since May's return, 
things had gone on quietly and happily. 
That they would not continue so to go on 
much longer, certain signs were telling. Mat- 
ters seemed to be approaching a crisis in more 
ways than one. Captain Jarvis Clanwaring 
was getting into deep water — was in it, in- 
deed — and there appeared to be no way of 
extricating him but by some grand coup-de- 
main ; such as espousing a wealthy heiress. 
The heiress was at hand, and a very charming 
and lovable heiress too ; and Captain Clan- 
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waring made no end of visits to Beechhurst 
Dene on her account. But there was one 
curious fact — he did not seem to make much 
way with her. To Lady Lydia this had been 
utterly unaccountable until quite recently — 
when the horrible fear had suddenly suggested 
itself that May loved the scapegoat — the 
name he had gone by amidst them for years- — 
the miserable, despised dependent, Tom Clan^ 
waring. Somehow Mrs. Arde was catching 
up the same fear : possibly it had been craftily 
awakened by Lady Lydia, for we rarely see 
these things for ourselves. Mrs. Arde was 
not at all sure about it. She thought it next 
door to impossible that Mary could be so much 
of an idiot. 

Tom, laughing outright at the turn affairs 
had taken that evening, walked on to the 
Hall. He knew quite well, if nobody else 
did, that my lady's motive for banishing him 
from the dinner-table was because Miss Arde 
was to be at it. But, for once in a rare way, 
Tom had won and my lady lost. Tom knew 
that the persecution, renewed of late, the 
under current of effort that was at work again 
to drive him entirely from Beechhurst Dene, 
arose from my lady's fear that he was standing 
in the way of Jarvis. He could afford to 
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laugh, he thought : whatever the result might 
be as to himself, he felt assured that May- 
would never have anything on that head to 
say to Jarvis Clanwaring. 

When Mr. Arde had found in the afternoon 
that he grew no better, a dinner was hastily 
prepared at home : his wife and daughter 
declining to leave him. He had these bilious 
attacks often, and would look as sallow as a 
guinea while they lasted, which was aome-^ 
times three days. Mrs. Arde wrote the note 
to Beechhurst Dene, and sent to ask the Miss 
Dickereens to come in and dine at the Hall : 
two middle-aged neighbours, cheerful and 
talkative ; who were made all the more of 
because they had lost the greater part, of 
their fortune. The party was in the act of 
sitting down to this dinner, Mr. Arde in- 
cluded, when Tom walked in. Every one 
looked surprised to see him : May blushed 
scarlet. 

" Will you give me some dinner, sir ?" 

"If you want it,'' returned the Squire. 
" And welcome. Anything the matter at the 
Dene V 

" I have offended Lady Lydia — no unusual 
thing, you know, sir — and she forbids me to 
sit down with them. I thought — as it was 
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Christmas Day — perhaps you and Mrs. Arde 
would take me in/' 

He spoke in a half-jesting, half-serious tone. 
The servant put a chair for him next May : 
the Miss Dickereens sitting opposite in the 
warmth of the fire. The Squire's spirits went 
up : Tom's good-looking face and kindly 
nature seemed to impart a new element of 
cheerfulness to them all. George Arde had 
always liked him from the time he held the 
little unconscious infant in his arms by the 
bed where its mother was lying cold and dead, 
and poor Geoflfry sat in a chair against the 
wall sobbing. The Squire, who had only come 
into the dining-room to carve, protesting he 
could not touch a bit, ventured on a morsel of 
turkey. It tasted so good that he took a 
larger piece, and then another, and another. 
His aching head seemed to grow better as if 
by magic, and he soon felt as well as ever he 
had in his life. These impromptu meetings 
are often more gay than premeditated ones. 
Have you ever observed this ? It was the 
case here. You remember the remark of the 
good old Vicar of Wakefield in reference to 
their last-recorded merry meeting : *' I don't 
know whether we had more wit amongst us 
than usual, but we had certainly more 
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laughter." The laughter at the Squire's table 
that night might have been heard half way 
to Hurst Leet. Every countenance was 
happy, every heart at rest : even Mrs. Arde 
forgot her semi-doubts, and yielded to the 
genial and happy influence of the moment. 
It was one of the merriest Christmases spent 
that day within the three kingdoms : an even- 
ing to be recalled with a thrill ; an hour that 
would stand in the memory as one of unalloyed 
pleasure, amid the stem reahties, the dull 
cares of later years. 

'^ What was the matter at home this time T 
asked Mary of Tom confidentially, when they 
had a moment to themselves at the end of 
the drawing-room. "Did my lady really 
forbid your sitting down to table ?" 

" She said that either she or I must be 
away from it. Of course it left me no choice. 
May." 

" But why r 

"Well, the ostensible reason was that I 
had carried tales to my grandfather — which 
of course I had not. The real reason 
was, that she did not want me to be at 
dinner." 

"But why ?" again questioned Mary. 

*' Well, she — she had her own reasons, I 
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conclude," was Tom's not very satisfactory 
answer, a smUe playing about his mouth. 

Did Mary guess at the reason ? Faintly 
perhaps. Her face wore a hot blush. 

" Tom/* she softly said, glancing up through 
the shade of the long brown eye-lashes, " I 
can't bear Lady Lydia.'' 

" Now, May, that's what I call ingratitude," 
was his laughing answer. " She says she 
adores you." 

" Does she ! But, Tom, if I werie you I'd 
not really quarrel with her. She might send 
you away. I know she's trying for it." 

" I know it myself. Sometimes I think 
she'll do it." 

" Would you like to go ?" 

" Well — no. I'd rather stay where I am. 
On account of my good old grandfather." 

Had it been to save his life he could not 
have helped the expression that momentarily 
escaped his blue eyes, meeting hers. It quite 
plainly said that there was some one else also 
he would like to stay for. Mary's heart 
fluttered fifty ways in its sense of happiness. 

^* What are you thinking of, child ?" asked 
Mr. Arde of his daughter, when their guests 
had departed, and he was lighting his bed 
candles. 
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For Mary seemed buried in a profound 
reverie. She woke out of it with a start at 
the question. 

" Papa, I was thinking how very happy we 
liave been to-night. I was wondering if any- 
thing could ever look cloudy again." 

Meanwhile the dinner and evening had 
progressed at Beechhurst Dene. Not so 
merrily. Sir Dene was out of sorts : the 
children were troublesome, allowed to take 
up nearly all the attention — a very mistaken 
and unpleasant thing at all times to every- 
body except themselves and their unwise 
mother. The friends Captain Clanwaring 
had said might drop in, did so : two of them, 
getting over from Worcester in a gig. Both 
were, as Jones, helping Gander to wait at 
table, expressed it, " milingtary." The one. 
Major Fife, was at least fifty years of age : 
and there was something about his height and 
uprightness, in his clearly-cut features, ay, 
and more than all in the long, flowing silver 
beard he wore, that put Sir Dene strongly in 
mind of Robert Owen, dead nearly five-and- 
twenty years before. Gander was so struck 
with the likeness as to be excessively dis- 
composed, for it brought to the man's remem- 
brance that long-past night of his great terror 
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in Harebell Lane. The resemblance was cer- 
tainly remarkable ; but tbe expression of the 
two faces wholly different : for while Robert 
Owen's had been good and winning, Major 
Fife's was that of a rou6 ; bad altogether. 
Sir Dene had heard of him as a hard drinker 
and hard player : in short as bearing not too 
reputable a character in any way, especially 
since he quitted the army. The other, Lieu- 
tenant Paget, seemed an inoffensive and 
rather simple young man. But Sir Dene 
was not pleased that Jarvis should have taken 
upon himself to introduce these men to his 
table that evening ; he did not care that 
entire strangers should join the family dinner 
on Christmas Day. The baronet was of 
course civilly courteous to them, as in duty 
bound to be ; but his manner had no cordiality 
in it, and he was very silent. That, or the 
absence of the Ardes, or something else, un- 
doubtedly threw a gloom on the meeting. 
They were half through diimer before Sir 
Dene noticed the absence of his favourite 
grandson. Ay, and in his heart he was the 
favourite, little as my lady or any one else 
might suspect it. 

" Where's Tom ?" he exclaimed. 

No one answered. He repeated the ques- 
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tion loudly and sharply. Lady Lydia could 
no longer affect not to hear. 

" Oh, Tom ? — He has gone over to Sim- 
mons's, I iDelieve," she carelessly said. 

Sir Dene laid down his knife and fork. 
" To Simmons's !" he repeated, every feature 
of his still fine countenance hardening to stern 
expression. " What has taken him there on 
Christmas night V 

" His low tastes, I conclude," was her hardy 
reply. ** He has that kind of taste for such 
company, you know, Sir Dene." 

" If he has, my lady, it is thanks to you, 
for it was you who first drove him out to fre- 
quent it,'* was Sir Dene's retort. But never- 
theless he felt bitterly vexed at Tom, for 
absenting himself from dinner on Christmas 
Day. 

Nothing more was said then. In the 
drawing-room Lady Lydia took occasion to 
speak a few words in Sir Dene's ear. She 
intimated that it was Tom who had wanted 
to go and watch in the oak coppice ; that he 
was disappointed at not spending the hours 
with Simmons, whose company he preferred, 
and so had gone off to do it at his home. 
Sir Dene, angry and vexed, went to bed in 
the belief. He was not feeling weU that 
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evening, and disappeared even before the 
children. 

A slight incident occurred to Tom Clan- 
waring as he came home, which may as well 
be mentioned. Hurst Leet clock was striking 
eleven when he turned in at the Dene gates : 
the air was clear though not cold enough for 
what is called seasonable Christmas weather, 
and the sound of the strokes came up dis- 
tinctly to Tom's ear. Rather to his surprise, 
as he neared the house, he saw a gig standing 
before the front door. One of their own 
grooms was in it, apparently asleep. 

" What's this gig here for, James ?" he 
asked of the man. 

" It belongs to two gents as come over from 
Coster* to dinner, sir," replied the groom 
waking up. " Friends o' the captain's. Gander 
says. And don't I wish they'd come out," he 
added partly to himself. " Stuck in this gig 
for an hour or two s spell, bain't the work for 
a Christmas night." 

" When all the rest are making themselves 
comfortable," said Tom with good-humour. 

*^ That's it, sir," returned the groom, in- 
tensely aggravated. " There they be, a room- 
ful of 'em, men and maids, a-drinking hot 

* "Worcestershire patois for Worcester. 
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punch round the fire ; and Gander a-telling of 
'em stories about Injee." 

The picture of comfort was so vivid that 
Tom would not disturb it. Intensely consi- 
derate of others, both by nature and because 
he had been trained to be, . was Tom Clan- 
waring. Instead of ringing a peal on the 
hall bell, that must have brought forth Gander 
or one of the others, he turned to go round to 
the back door, which was never fastened until 
the last thing. He was just emerging from 
the privet- walk, the door in view, when a tall 
young person, showing a profusion of light 
curls under her bonnet, came in his way. It 
was Miss Emma Geach, — whom we have not 
met since she was a child. 

" Why, Emma !" exclaimed Tom. '' Is it 
you ? Do you want anything ?" 

" Hush, please !" she said, sinking her voice 
to a whisper. " I was only waiting to — to 
speak to one o' the servants, Mr. Tom." 

" Which of them is it ?" he asked, insen- 
sibly dropping his voice to assii^iilate with her 
tones. " Shall T call—" 

" No, I don't want you to call nobody," she 
quickly interrupted, as if the proposition 
startled her. " Go on your way and take no 
notice on me please, Mr. Tom. If he comes 

VOL. n. 13 
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out, I shall see him : if he don% I shall just 
run back home wi'out it." 

The sound of the whispering penetrated to 
the grove of trees (bare now) at a few paces 
distance : and Dene Clan waring and his cousin 
Otto, strolling about to smoke, looked out to 
see who might be thus covertly talking. 
Emma Geach drew back behind the privet 
hedge to hide herself : Tom went on to the 
drawing-room. 

Jarvis, his two friends, and Lady Lydia 
were at whist when Tom entered, looking — 
they could but notice it — rather particularly 
radiant 

" Hope you have enjoyed your evening with 
Simmons !" sarcastically spoke Mrs. Letsom. 
Like Sir Dene, she had thought it very bad 
taste, even of Tom, to abandon the home 
party. 

" With Simmons !" cried Tom in surprise. 
" I have not been with Simmons, Mrs. Let- 
som." 

" No I Well, I thought it curious that you 
should go there on a Christmas night,'' she re- 
joined. '' Where have you been, then, Tom V 

"DmingattheHall." 

"Where? What?" sharply asked Lady 
Lydia, in a kind of shrill scream. 
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" I have been dining with the Ardes, Lady 
Lydia. A right merry evening we Ve had. 
The Miss Dickereens were there." 

Grave as a judge was his face as he told it: 
never a ghost of a smile did it wear, to betray 
that he knew what the announcement must 
be to her. She made no answer ; only bit her 
quivering lips. The captain threw down his 
cards, as if something stung him, and his eyes 
wore an evil look as he turned them full on 
Tom Clan waring. 



\^— ^ 
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CHAPTER X. 

SENT TO THE TRAILING INDIAN. 

MONDAY morning. The week seemed to 
be inaugurating itself rather gloomily 
for some of the inmates of Beechhurst Dene. 
At least, if the countenances of my Lady 
Lydia and Captain Clanwaring might be any 
criterion. Gloomy enough was the aspect of 
each, in all conscience ; cross too. My lady 
was sitting a little back from the library 
window, in 'the shade of the delicate green 
brocade curtain. The room was as charming 
as it used to be : renovated from time to time, 
the prevailing features and colours of its fur- 
niture were always retained. 

Gazing on outer things as one who sees 
them not, was Captain Clanwaring. A sus- 
picion of frost lay on the grass of the park, the 
trees looked bare and bleak. He had been 
telling Lady Lydia once again that he Tnust 
have money, and immediately ; and she had 
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returned him the same answer as on Christmas 
Day — that she did not see how it would be 
possible. In truth he had more need of it 
than even his mother knew — for he did not 
tell her of various little items that were 
pressing him amidst greater ones. They were 
passing through his own mind as he stood. 
Major Fife's visit on Christmas Day, inde- 
pendent of partaking of a good Christmas 
dinner, was to press Jarvis for a certain debt 
of honour, lost to him in London. The major 
had made the journey from London to Wor- 
cester to get it : and was staying there at a 
great cost at the Hop-pole. Jarvis was owing 
some money up at Black's at the Trailing 
Indian, and that was pressing. Miss Emma 
Geach's appearance in the privet-walk on 
Christmas night was, in point of fact, owing 
to this : she was waiting in the hope of seeing 
Captain Clan waring — in spite of her plausible 
excuse to Tom. About these two items of 
debt he said nothing to my lady : but rather 
enlarged on certain claims he owed in town, 
and the terrible embarrassment they brought 
him. Which was only too true. 

Jarvis Clanwaring was one of those men 
who cannot, or wUl not, keep out of debt. His 
tastes and pursuits were of a nature that 
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must inevitably bring debt in tbeir tmin to a 
poor man — ay, and to a rich one. As to curb- 
ing his inclmations-his expensive horses, his 
fine clothes, his dinners, his betting, his gam- 
bling—such a course never entered his mind. 
Where was the good of having a baronet for a 
grandfather, who must possess pots of money 
laid by, unless he was of use to you, the Cap- 
tain was in the habit of arguing witb his 
friends. There was only he who wanted help. 
Young Dene and Charley had money enough 
of their own. Otto made what he earned at 
his profession do for him, did not spend a frac- 
tion more, and troubled nobody. Jarvis's 
private opinion was, that Otto must live upon 
five shiUings a day. Perhaps he did. Close, 
prudent, hard-working Otto Clanwaring was 
the one to make both ends meet, however 
small the means might be. Jarvis had once 
got twenty pounds out of him. Driving down 
to Old Square one day in a friend s curricle, 
Jarvis had told a tale of some temporary need 
for twenty pounds ; and Otto let him have 
the sum, relying on his promise of honour to 
bring it back on that day week. " Sly dog, 
that Otto ; he's putting by already," was 
Jarvis's comment — and he had never repaid 
the money from that day to this. Otto had 
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left off asking him for it. Jarvis had money 
from young Dene more than once ; " bled 
him," he called it. Dene had grown wary 
now, and refused to lend another stiver : he 
was not yet of age, and only had his allow- 
ance. In short all sources seemed closed to 
Jarvis, except Sir Dene's. Sir Dene had 
helped him so much in response to open appli- 
cations, that he would lend no more. In 
point of fact, he had helped him far more than 
he had any suspicion of, through the contri- 
vances of Lady Lydia. That lady would get 
money from Sir Dene — ostensibly for herself, 
for Otto, for Louisa Letsom. It was always 
for one or the other, as she told Sir Dene : 
whereas, in point of fact, every coin went into 
the yawning pocket of Jarvis. There seemed 
to be no end to it. Sir Dene had recently told 
her — and added that he strongly suspected 
she must be assisting her elder son in secret. 
So my lady might well assure the captain that 
for the present she was unable to do more. It 
was not at all a bright state of affairs, and 
each one tacitly acknowledged it to the other, 
on that wintry morning. 

" Jarvis, it is as I have told you," spoke Lady 
Lydia. "You must make play with Mary 
Arde." 
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" And don't I do it — and mean to do it T 
fractiously retorted Jarvis : who was just as 
undutiful to his mother in manner and speech, 
as it is the pleasure of some of these idolized 
and indulged sons to be. " I shall go in for 
her now in earnest/' 

" Of the twenty thousand pounds that will 
be hers on her wedding-day, ten of it will be 
settled on her ; ten will go to her husband, if 
he be a man they like — Mrs. Arde told me so 
much. Some of that loose ten thousand will 
set you straight.'' 

Set him straight ! Ay. Jarvis Clanwariog 
drew a deep breath, and his face took a bright 
look as he thought of it. The mines of Gol- 
conda could hardly have seemed to him fairer 
and richer. 

" Twenty thousand pounds on her wedding- 
day, and a large provision for life besides," 
continued Lady Lydia. " Of course Mary 
will come in for the Hall as well, and for the 
whole of her father's fortune. A prize worth 
striving for, Jarvis." 

Yes. Jarvis felt it to his heart's core. And 
he liked Mary for herself besides. A prize 
worth any strife, any sacrifice. 

" I shall not let her slip, you may rest as- 
sured," he said aloud. " But, don't you see 
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that I must contrive to go on smoothly until 
that time comes ? Were my embarrassments 
to leak out, old Arde might fight shy of me/' 

She did see it. Looking up at Jarvis, she 
told him she saw it. 

" Well, then, for that reason, if for no other^ 
I must have money.'' 

" It is all very well to say ^must,' Jarvis. 
But how r 

He turned from the window in some agita- 
tion, lifting his hand to give emphasis to his 
words. 

" Mother ! as surely as that you and I are 
talking here together, — as surely as that we 
shall eat our dinner to-day, — as surely as that 
we shall some time die, what I sav is truth : 
If I do not get money between now and this 
day week, some inconvenient things will come 
out to the world. I cannot put it more 
forcibly." 

" What things V 

" What things ! Why, obligations that I 
owe. Liabilities. Debts." 

** You have been frightfully imprudent^ 
Jarvis." 

" A man of the world is obliged to be," 
carelessly remarked the captain. " But a 
steady-going dromedary like old Arde might 
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not allow for that. I think he'd not. Once 
let him get an inkling of the state of my 
exchequer, and I fancy he would cut up 
rough." 

" He and Mrs. Arde both like you, Jarvis. 
She especially does." 

" And to retain their liking, I must keep 
my name clear. Don't you see it ?" 

Oh yes again, she did see it ; she saw it in 
all its truth and force. Sitting on in silence, 
she bit her compressed lips. 

" There's no excuse I can invent that would 
weigh with Sir Dene, Jarvis. It is not a fort- 
night since I had money from him ostensibly 
for myself : and I cannot say it is for Louisa 
or Otto while they are both here. There's no 
other way. He has taken to settle the house- 
keeping bills himself — through Gander." 

" Gander be smothered 1" said the captain 
gloomily, straying a little beside the mark. 
" You will have to say it is for me." 

'' It would not avail," ahe quickly answered. 
" At least — I don't think it would. He told 
me to my face that he believed the last money 
was for you, and it was high time your extra- 
vagance was checked. Jarvis, I think this — 
if you don't mind, he will be warning Squire 
Arde himself." 
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" No 1" uttered Jarvis, aghast at the sugges- 
tion. 

" Well, I fear he might. It is just an idea 
of mine. I must have time to think this 
over, Jarvis." 

Captain Clanwaring, stretching himself, 
strolled away, leaving her to do it. Half 
way across the room he turned to say some- 
thing. 

" There's the second trouble — that cursed 
scapegoat. He must be got away somehow or 
other. Dining at the Hall on Christmas Day ; 
diinking tea there yesterday — it won't do, 
you know. He and May were coolly pacing 
the beech avenue together for an hour in the 
afternoon. The idea of there being anything 
between them is preposterous ; too contempt- 
ible to speak of: he would never dare to lift 
his eyes to her, nor would she stoop to him : 
nevertheless, lie vidll be better out of the way 
than in it." Jarvis reasoned exactly as my 
lady reasoned, you see : their instincts were 
the same. 

" Leave that to me," was the careless and 
yet assured answer of Lady Lydia. "I've 
got it in hand." 

And well in hand, too. 

Jarvis, cramming his pipe with tobacco* 
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lighted it, kept it in his mouth unheld, by- 
some habit of dexterity, and strolled out at 
the side door, his hands in his pockets. A 
more miserable mood, than his, could not weE 
be. It was absolutely necessary that he 
should have money, to avoid— well, he hardly 
knew what Exposure, for one thing. If my 
lady failed in getting this money for him, he 
would be reduced to the necessity of selling 
his commission. 

Brooding over these troubles, he had got 
as far as the gate opening to Harebell Lane, 
and was leaning his arms upon it, puffing 
away, when Tom Clanwaring came up the 
lane with a quick step. The contrast pre- 
sented by the two was remarkable : Jarvis, 
an idle, lounging, smoking, pale, dissipated 
dandy : Tom, fresh, active, upright, striding 
along in his worn velveteen coat and splashed 
top-boots, as if he had all the work of the 
parish upon him, his fair Saxon face bright 
and beautiful to look upon. The one was a 
worker, the other something worse than a 
dreamer. 

"I'm not sure but we shall have snow, 
Jarvis," spoke Tom cordially as he went 

by- 

" Snow — ah T responded Jarvis indif- 
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ferently. '* Do you happen to be going past 
the Trailing Indian T 

" No. Why r continued Tom, halting. 

" I wanted a note left there. For Black." 

" A note —for Black !" echoed Tom, in sur- 
prise : wondering what Randy Black and the 
fastidious captain could have in common. 

" About tobacco," Jarvis condescended curtly 
to explain. *' Can you take it for me ?" 

" Yes, if you like : it won't be much out of 
my way," responded Tom with his usual 
cheerful good-nature. Jarvis handed him the 
note from his pocket, and Tom went on. 

Sir Dene had kept his bed all day on the 
Sunday, with the rheumatism in his shoulder, 
and Mr. Priar came up to see him. Tom 
went in twice, and was received coldly : Sir 
Dene, who had not been enlightened as to 
the truth, retained his anger at Tom's having 
gone (as he thought) to Simmons's instead of 
staying at home to dine. He was too angry 
to reproach him : for one thing his shoulder 
was in great pain : and my lady had been 
flinging in a little edged shaft or two against 
Tom. 

To-day, Monday, Tom was very busy out 
of doors. His post as overlooker was the 
great barrier Lady Lydia had to contend with 
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in her newly taken-up resolution to drive him 
off the estate. Remembering the instinct 
that had hazUy warned her against his thus 
remaining, she thought how true it had been. 
The arrangement had worked well hitherto, 
separating in a wide degree the poor scape- 
goat from his kith and kin : and but for this 
awakened fear in connection with Squire 
Arde's daughter, Tom Clan waring might have 
stayed as he was, unmolested, till Dooms- 
day. 

" Don't make quite so much noise, Emma. 
Please don't, there's a good girl !" 

" If thee kicks up that there clatter, I'll 
shy this blessed brush at th' yead. D'ye hear, 
wench ?" 

The pleading appeal came from Mrs. Black ; 
the rough one from her husband, who caught 
up a short hearth-brush that happened to lie 
inside the fender, as he spoke. They were 
sitting on either side of the kitchen fire, 
objects to look upon. Poor Mrs. Black, a 
helpless cripple now, — indeed, the extra- 
ordinary wonder was that she had lived so 
long, — looked a shadow, not a woman ; her 
small, meek face, with its perpetual glance of 
terror, was weary, shrunken, piteous. In 
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point of condition, Black did not look much 
better than his wife : he was worn almost to 
a shadow too : thouofh he had not been fat at 
the best of times. His countenance had 
acquired an anxious, uneasy expression, and 
his eyes a restlessness as if he were always 
waiting for some unpleasant surprise. People 
accounted for it curiously : they said Black 
lived in perpetual fear of seeing Eobert Owen; 
that the fear of it tormented him. Just now 
Black was really ill : a week ago he had 
taken a violent inflammation on his chest, 
necessitating Mr. Briar's attendance, and was 
in some danger. The danger had passed ; 
he could sit up : but he was more ill-spoken 
and irritable than when in his usual health. 
And that need not have been 1 

The reputation of the Trailing Indian and 
of its landlord, had not materially improved 
with the course of years. The mysterious 
trade in smuggled and stolen goods, midnight 
hearses, and the like, had dwindled away ; 
but there was more of poaching carried on 
than ever. Somewhat perhaps of smuggling 
stiU ; for nowhere could there be found such 
brandy and tobacco as Black's. The men who 
had helped in the other work had died off one 
by one; Michael Geach, the last of them. 
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some five or six years ago. As to Mrs. Geach, 
she disappeared entirely from English society 
at a remote period, and was supposed to be 
in Australia. And Miss Emma had remained, 
a permanent legacy, at the Trailing Indian : 
Mrs. Black kind to her, Black generally swear- 
inof at her. 

Emma Geach had grown up just what she 
promised to do : a tall, fine, very good-looking 
girl, as impudent as she was high. Her fair 
face and profusion of light hair, which was 
really beautiful, gained 'for her much out- 
spoken admiration firom the frequenters of 
the Trailing Indian, which was sometimes 
conveyed in broad language. Emma Geach 
took the admiration as her natural due, and 
for the rest, she responded in kind. Never 
backward was she at retort ; no matter what 
its nature, she was equal to it. A bold girl, 
undoubtedly, by instinct as well as from cir- 
cumstances, and the neighbourhood did not 
speak too well of her. Not that any absolute 
charge had been brought against her until 
quite recently, when gossip had begun to say 
that there was palpable cause for scandal, and 
respectability picked up its skirts against 
contact with hers in the road. A laughing, 
bustling, capable young woman as to house- 
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hold matters, was she, quite the right hand 
of tbe Trailing Indian, and getting through 
more work in an hour than poor Mrs. Black 
had ever accomplished in a day. 

But she was always noisy with it. This 
morning — washing up the Sunday plates and 
dishes — which she had chosen to leave over 
till the Monday — she made clatter enough 
for ten : one might have supposed the crockery- 
ware was being broken continually. Stand- 
ing at the sink at the end of the kitchen, a 
small tub of hot water and bucket of cold 
before her, she rubbed the grease off the plates 
with a dish-cloth in the hot water, plunged 
them for a moment into the cold, and put 
them, wet, in the rack above. 

" I shall ha' done soon," was all the notice 
she took of the remonstrances given her : and 
went on with as little regard to peace as ever. 
Her cotton gown was pinned up round her 
under the coarse apron, her arms were bare, 
her shoes were down at heel in a slatternly 
fashion; but her very light eyes glistened 
with almost unnatural brightness, and her 
hair, as just said, was profuse and beautiful. 
Miss Emma was proud of it ; and if she did 
not always keep her shoes in tidiness, she 
kept that so. 

VOL. IL 14 
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Have Priar sent up that there dratted 
physic ?" demanded Black, after a fit of 
coughing. 

Not as IVe seen/' replied Emma. 
Then you'll go off down and fetch it." 

" As soon as I've got these here things i' 
the TBck," said Emma with ready acquiescence 
— ^for she liked going out better than any re- 
creation in the world. 

At this moment in came Tom Clanwaring, 
bringing the note to Black. Tom was, so to 
say, quite at home with the inmates of the 
Trailing Indian : he would often run in to 
say a kind word to poor, miserable, suffering 
Mrs. Black, or have a chat with Emma. The 
acquaintanceship, begun in the old days over 
the whistle, had never ceased. Tom the 
child, taught to look upon himself as an irre- 
deemable vagabond by my lady and her 
children, saw not so much difference between 
himself and the other vagabond, Emma Geach. 
He of course learnt better later, but he was 
by far too good-hearted to entirely " cut " 
Miss Emma. Tom liked the girl very well, 
and on occasion had done her many a good 
turn in shielding her from Black's furious 
passions. Emma liked him too ; what's more, 
she respected him — and that's saying a vast 
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deal for impudent Emma Geach. Black on 
his side, from some cause or other, had been 
always tolerably civil to Tom, and was rarely 
surly with him as he would be with other 
people. 

" Don't break the plates, Emma,'* said Tom 
in his open, off-hand manner, as he went into 
the midst of the noise. 

" Thank you for telling of me, sir," returned 
she — her answer always ready. 

Tom laughed. " IVe brought you a note. 
Black," he said. " Captain Clanwaring asked 
me if I'd leave it with you." 

Black's hungry fingers grasped the note as 
if it were something good to eat : and Emma 
Geach glanced at him sideways, a sharp, en- 
quiring look in her light eyes. Tom sat down 
on the table to speak to Mrs. Black. 

" Wait till he comes down from Lunnon 
again I — not if I knows it," broke forth Black 
when he had torn open the note and read the 
few lines it contained. '^ It's the money I 
wants, and the money as I'll have. Promises 
'on't do : folks knows what his be, and I 
knows it. Mr, Tom Clanwaring, you ^" 

" Does Captain Clanwaring owe you any- 
thing for tobacco ?" interrupted Tom, wonder- 
ing at the man's excitement. 

14—^ 
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" Well — yes, he do owe it me ; it is for 
^bacca," rejoined Black, after a pause, and a 
liard stare full in Tom's face. " He comes in 
here when he's down at the Dene, a saying 
he can't get 'baccy like mine nowhere not all 
over Lunnun, and runs up a heavy bill for 't 
— and 'stead o' handing o'er the money, sends 
me excuses and these here notes.'^ 

"I thought the note had been to order some," 
returned Tom. " He said something about 
getting no tobacco like yours, when he gave 
it me." 

" The note is to say as he can't pay me the 
money he promised to bring up here o' Christ- 
mas Eve," said Black deliberately and sa- 
vagely. " You tell him, Mr. Tom Clan waring, 
as I says " 

" I cannot carry back any message concern- 
ing it," interrupted Tom, not choosing to in- 
terfere in Jar vis's debts. " Captain Clan war- 
ing saw me coming up this way, and asked 
if I'd leave the note : but you must send 
your answer to him yourself. Black." 

Black growled some indistinct words under 
his breath — a wheezy and short breath to-day. 
" When's the captain a going back to Lun- 
nun ?" he asked aloud. 

" Not yet, I fancy. In two or three weeks, 
perhaps. " 
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" And in two or three days I hope to be on 
my out-o'-door legs again, and I'll be on to 
him. Captain Clanwaring hain't a going to 
play with Randy Black. He needn't think 
for to '' 

Black's menace was cut short by the 
entrance of some customers, demanding ale. 
A shooting party, sporting in the neighbour- 
hood, who had become thirsty over their work. 
They came trooping into the kitchen with 
their guns : Otto Clanwaring and his cousin 
Dene the foremost of thein, Simmons the 
hindmost. Tom laughed,^ jumped off the 
table, exchanged a few words with his rela- 
tives, and then went off on his morning's 
business. 

" Be thee a going for that there physic, or 
bain't thee V savagely demanded Black of 
the girl, as his customers disappeared : for 
their entrance and exit had brought in a r\ish 
of cold air, and set him coughing frightfully. 

" I be a going now," she answered, swilling 
the last dish in the cold water, and pushing 
it, splashing, into the rack. 

" Thee'U put away the muck first," roared 
Black. 

The " muck" meant the tub and the pail 
and the dirty water. Black need not have 
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reminded her. With all her failings she was 
a tidy housewife. 

In a coarse red shawl — or, as it was called 
then, " whittle," — and a smart bonnet, and 
shoes up at heel, Emma Geach started. It 
was she who did all the errands, for there was 
no ostler kept at the place since the death of 
the one who had been there so long — Joe. If 
by chance a stray horseman rode up to the 
inn, Black himself attended to the steed. 
Miss Emma was not accustomed to hurry her- 
self when on these errands : and Black was 
often well-nigh inclined to strike her for the 
delay. It made not the smallest difference — 
if she felt inclined to stay out, she did stay 
out. 

Hastening down Harebell Lane at full 
speed, she came to a sudden stop at Beech- 
hurst Dene gate. Captain Clanwaring was 
leaning over it still. Reviewing gloomily his 
difficulties, financial and otherwise, he had 
never moved from the place. 

" Where are you off to V asked he, taking 
the pipe from his moutL 

"He have sent me down to old Priars for 
his physic," replied the girl, her naturally 
free tone having become almost shrinkingly 
timid. 
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Jarvls looked at her. The light eyes, gene- 
rally glittering with a peculiar kind of hard 
brightness, had taken a soft, pleading look ; 
the cheeks were rosy with a delicate flush. 
Never had Emma Geach looked prettier than 
at this moment. 

" He is in a daze o' rage,'' said the girl. 
** The night afore last, nothing 'ud do but I 
must go up to his bed-room — he'd heard me 
come in, and shrieked out for me like mad. 
When I stood it out that I'd not got to see 
you cause o' visitors at the Dene, and so 
couldn't deliver his message about the money, 
he roared out at me 'twas a lie." 

" I've sent him up a note," said Jarvis. 

" It haven't done no good," said the girl. 
" He swears he'll have the money whether 
you've got it, or no. He said it out before 
Tom Clanwaring." 

Jarvis, who had begun to puff at his pipe 
lest it should go out, glanced up with a start. 

Before Tom Clanwaring ! Black's a fool." 
No harm," returned the girl. " Were it 
money owing for bacca, says Mr. Tom, a think- 
ing, he says, as the letter were only to order 
some. Yes it were money owed for bacca, 
says Black, after he had stared a bit in 
t'other's face. Tom Clanwaring took it in. 
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Good-bye/' added Mias Emma suddenly, as 
the voice of the tenant of Harebell Farm, 
Philip Tillett, was heard on the other side his 
hedge, talking with one of his labourers : 
" good bye t'ye." And she went on at a fleet 
pace. 

Jarvis aanwaring sauntered indoors, finish- 
ing his pipe. Lady Lydia, writing a letter 
in the library when he got in, enquired 
whether he had been to Arde Hall. 

" No,'* returned Jarvis, in his most sullen 
manner. 

" But I thought you were going there this 
morning, Jarvis." 

" Time enough." 

" Look here, Jarvis : you must make good 
play with Mary Arde if you are to win her," 
returned Lady Lydia in as urgently serious a 
tone as woman can well use. " Don't waste 
the time — don't waste the shadow of a chance. 
Go you down at once, and call there." 

It was not bad advice. Captain Clanwar- 
ing brushed himself up a little, so as to look 
more of a fascinating dandy than before, and 
started. 

Alas for human hopes ! for human contra* 
rieties ! Miss Mary Arde descried the ap- 
proaching visitor from a window, and made a 
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precipitate retreat to her own room. Mr. 
and Mrs. Arde were out, and her maid came 
up to summons her. It ^as Susan Cole stilL 
But Susan grown into a middle-aged woman. 

*^ Captain Clanwaring, Miss May.'' 

" I can't go down to him, Susan," said Miss 
May, colouring violently, " I won't go." 

'* But I told him you be at home," remon- 
strated Susan. " He's a waiting for you i' 
the drawing-room. You must go. Miss May." 

" 1 tell you I won't go," persisted the young 
lady, fond of taking her own way as she had 
been when a child. " I loorit. There. Let 
him come again when mamma s at home." 

Susan stood in a dilemma : she liked her 
own way also. " What excuse be I to make 
for ye. Miss May ? After saying as you was 
nthome !" 

" Oh, say anything," carelessly returned 
May. 

" It's uncommon bad behaviour," debated 
Susan, standing her ground. " I can't go 
and tell him as you won't come down." 

" Say I am ill. Now you go, Susan." 

" That's a fine thing. Miss May — inventing 
a illness at a pinch ! He'll know it's nothing 
but a excuse." 

May laughed pleasantly. She rather hoped 
he would. 
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'^Tm sure I can't think of nothing to say," 
obstinately persisted Susan, pushing back her 
cap. 

"Say Fve got the mumps, Susan. My 
compliments to Captain Clanwaring, and I'm 
sorry not to be able to see him, but I can't 
talk from an attack of mumps." 
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CHAPTER XL 



MISS EMMA GEACH. 



THERE was discord at Beechhurst Dene. 
Christmas week — that is, the week fol- 
lowing Christmas — is generally regarded as 
one intended to be social and festive ; but this 
one at Beechhurst Dene was especially un- 
pleasant. The days, as they went on, were 
full of discomfort ; each day worse than the 
last. The Lady Lydia seemed to be doing her 
work well — ^that of getting Tom Clanwaring 
out of the house. Not only out of the house 
and neighbourhood did she intend to send 
him, but out of the country. She was de- 
voting her whole energies, her great influence, 
to the task. Circumstances favoured her in 
rather a remarkable degree, as will be seen 
presently : they were to favour her more ere 
the week should be out. Dissension reigned. 
It was the whole household against Tom, and 
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Tom aofainst the household. Some insults 
were put upon him that stung him into re- 
tort. Petty charges were brought against 
him : trifles in themselves, but magnified into 
grave offences by the manner in which they' 
were repeated to Sir Dene Clan waring ; and 
in these might lie just enough of truth to 
render them plausible, and at any rate hard 
to disprove. Graver charges were soon to be 
whispered — and Tom might not have been 
able to refute them, even had the opportunity 
been allowed him. But it was not. 

Sir Dene was keeping his room. Full of 
pain, both of mind and body, he was more 
irritable than he had ever been known to be. 
His anger against Tom, for having absented 
himself and gone to Simmons s (as he was led 
to think) on Christmas evening, rankled 
within him. He felt too vexed, too proud it 
may be said, to speak of it to Tom : and Tom, 
knowing nothing, and suspecting nothing, 
could not of course refute it. Be you very 
sure Lady Lydia did not — and therefore the 
false impression remained with Sir Dene. The 
new feeling against Tom was augmented by 
these other charges : they rankled in the baro- 
net s mind also ; and there was great discom- 
fort. Never for a moment was Tom allowed 
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to be alone with Sir Dene : Lady Lydia with 
her specious contrivance managed that — and 
nobody suspected there was any contrivance 
in it ; least of all, Tom. 

One day Tom was stung into retaliation. 
He was insolent to Lady Lydia, he retorted 
on Captain Clan waring, he took something 
like a high tone with his grandfather. The 
lion within him was aroused at last; the 
patient bearing of years, the calm enduring, 
gave way before a moment's passion. It was 
his grandfather's changed manner to him that 
stung him into this — not the insults of the 
others. Had Sir Dene brought any specifio 
charge against him, Tom could have answered 
it quietly : but nothing of the kind was done ; 
and, all the young man knew and saw was, 
that his grandfather at length turned against 
him, out of, as it seemed, very caprice. But 
the grievous state of worry this disturbed 
condition of things kept Sir Dene in, can be 
better imagined than described. 

The private arrangements Lady Lydia had 
been engaged in, succeeded. They were now 
complete, ready to be acted upon ; and she 
disclosed the matter to Sir Dene. She had 
been negotiating with some of her rela- 
tives in Ireland, and had got Tom an appoint- 
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ment there to manage the land of a large 
estate. It was really a good post of its kind, 
and the salary would be fair. To a young 
man seeking an opening in life, it certainly 
wa^ an opportunity not often to be met with. 

Nevertheless, Sir Dene turned a deaf ear. 
The very idea of Tom's leaving Beechhurst 
Dene startled him. 

" rd not like it, my lady," was his short, 
imperative answer. And by the words " my 
lady" it might be known that he felt resent- 
ment to her, rather than gratitude. 

She was not to be put down for that. She 
pointed out how excellent the chance was, 
how fitted Tom was for the post, and how 
great the returning peace his departure would 
bring to the Dene. She had even found a 
man able and willing to replace Tom on the 
estate — one Mr. Weston : a humble cousin of 
the Miss Dickereens, who would be glad of 
the post. 

But no : Sir Dene wholly negatived it. 
Dining at the gamekeepers on Christmas 
Day, and turning on the household since 
when they quarrelled with him, did not con- 
stitute suflGlcient ojffence to entail banishment, 
he said. Lady Lydia sighed and bit her lip, 
mentally telling herself that she must have a 
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little patience yet, but that, go, Tom should. 
Little did even she think how very soon it 
would be. 

There's an old axiom — that people rarely 
accomplish any great amount of evil alone. 
Two certainly can do more harm than one. 
Wild beasts hunt in couples. It takes two 
to quarrel and fight ; it takes two to make an 
evil bargain. When a man commits a mur- 
der, or a succession of murders, the first 
public thought is — he must have had a help- 
ing companion. Thus, in the ill-odour that 
latterly had attached itself to Miss Emma 
Geach, the discerning neighbours had been, 
not so much asking whether she had a help- 
mate in ill-doing — that went for a matter of 
course — as speculating who that help-mate 
might be. Whatever it was she had done, or 
was suspected of — whether she poached game 
as Black did, or robbed a house, or set a 
church on fire — the fact of her having had an 
aider and abettor was very sure and certain. 
Public curiosity was always on the whet as to 
who this other might be : and the untoward 
circumstance, that no one in particular could 
be fixed upon, was, to say the least, mortify- 
ing. Harry Cole, the farrier and veterinary 
surgeon — a good-looking, fairly-well-educated 
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man, who had succeeded to his father's busi- 
ness — ^would be talked of one day ; Sir Dene's 
groom, James, the next ; a smuggling ac- 
quaintance of Black's who was often at the 
Trailing Indian, the third, and others ; but 
when the utmost grounds of suspicion attach- 
ing to any one of these men came to be 
summed up, it wa^ found to consist of one 
sole fact — ^that they might be seen on occa- 
sion openly talking and laughing with Miss 
Emma. Not quite enough, this, to justify an 
accusation of arson, or what not. So that, in 
point of fact, the tantalized public considered 
themselves ill-used in the matter, and kept 
their eyes and their curiosity agape. 

Seeing Tom Clanwaring perched on the 
table at the Trailing Indian, familiarly located 
there with Mr. and Mrs. Black and Miss 
Emma, would have been nothing : young 
Dene might have done as much himself, for 
he had just the same sociable kind of nature, 
for sitting on tables, or elsewhere, as Tom : 
but taken in conjunction with the private 
meeting and whispering between Tom and 
Emma Geach on Christmas night, that both 
Dene and Otto had been a witness to, it 
looked like something. The interview in the 
grove wore all the appearance of a secret one. 
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of premeditation : and if young Dene joked a 
bit about the look of things, and Otto nodded 
assent in his steady manner, it was not to be 
surprised at. They had taken up the notion 
that Tom might have been the man who had 
helped to — fire the church, let's say. Not 
that he wcu% they did not go so far as that ; 
only that he might have been. Certain 
things were laughed and joked over more 
freely in those days than they are in these ; 
were, in fact, regarded as but venial errors. 
Dene talked and laughed about it indoors : 
and soon the only members of the household 
to whose ears the new suspicion had not 
penetrated, were Tom himself. Lady Lydia, 
and Sir Dene. 

Strange to say, the sole one to reprove was 
Jarvis. '^Hold your foul tongues !" cried he 
savagely. ^'Any way, it's no concern of 
yours." Which reproof only set Dene laugh- 
ing worse than before. And thus the week 
progressed, each day bringing more of dis- 
comfort and drawing matters nearer to a 
crisis. On the Thursday, Dene the heir and 
his brother Charles took their departure for 
Scotland, to spend New Year's Day with 
their mother. 

Friday came in, a morning bright with sun- 
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shine. The snow, threatened on the Monday, 
had cleared itself off without falling, and the 
weather was really lovely. Somewhat frosty ; 
but calm, fresh, and clear. 

Talking together over the low gate of the 
narrow side avenue leading to Arde Hall, 
stood Tom Clanwaring and the Hall's heiress ; 
she inside, he out. As he was passing up 
from Hurst Leet, she happened to be there in 
her scarlet-hooded cloak and white muff, the 
hood of the cloak drawn round her bright 
face and bright brown curls. Fashions 
changed less capriciously then than they do 
now — or perhaps economy made things last 
longer. Tom's mother had worn just the 
same kind of cloak ; but the cloaks had not 
gone quite out, even yet. There they stood : 
Tom oblivious of his business. May of the 
passing of time. 

*' I'm so glad he's batter," said May, allud- 
ing to Sir Dene — for Tom had been telling 
her that his grandfather was downstairs again. 
" Mr. Priar came in to tea last night and was 
talking about him. He thinks he is changing 
so very much." 

"He has certainly changed in the last 
few days, for he has been irritable with me 
without cause — that is, when he notices me 
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at all/' replied Tom. '' For the most part he 
turns his head away from me, and when I 
speak gives me short and snappish answers/' 

" Have you offended him ?" asked May. 

" I suppose so : but I cannot imagine how. 
Altogether I have not had a pleasant week 
of it, May. They are trying me tolerably 
hard just now." 

He laughed as he said it. Sunshine was 
always in his heart, let be what would. The 
young make light of troubles. May Arde's 
sweet brown eyes sparkled brightly in sym- 
pathy. 

"When people are ill, they feel cross 
without knowing why, Tom. I suppose Dene 
-and Charley have gone T 

" They started yesterday morning." 

" I like Dene. Charley too, for that matter. 
But I like Dene better than — ^yes, better than 
anybody else at Beechhurst Dene," she added, 
casting a saucy glance at the handsome face 
bending towards hers. " Dene is always — oh 
Tom, look here I" 

A clatter and commotion in the road caught 
her ear, and the glittering silver of the sump- 
tuous Clan waring liveries her eye. The Beech- 
hurst Dene cortege was approaching at a 
gallop. It was the custom then to pay morn- 
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ing calls in more state than royalty observes 
now. Two outriders rode first; and then 
came the large carriage with its four horses> 
and the postilions' jackets laced with silver, 
harmonizing with the liveries of the outriders 
and the two standing footmen behind. Sir 
Dene did not drive four in hand. Tempted 
by the fineness of the day, my Lady Lydia 
had come out visiting ; her daughter, Mrs. 
Letsom, sat next her, Jarvis and Otto opposite. 

" Tom, I do believe they are coming to the 
Hall 1" cried May under her breath. 

Even so. The outriders took the sweep 
round that would bring them to the carriage 
entrance, running nearly side by side with the 
narrow beech avenue. Knowing, or suspecting, 
the feeling obtaining in Lady Lydia's mind 
towards them, both Tom Clan waring and May 
might have preferred to get out of sight, had 
there been means of doing it ; but the trees 
were bare in winter, afibrding no shelter. As 
the carriage swept round like lightning almost 
close to them, Tom lifted hLs hat to Lady 
Lydia and Mrs. Letsom. My lady answered 
the courtesy by a hard stare. 

" What a pace they are going at !" exclaimed 
Tom. " Shall you have to go in. May ?" 

" Oh I must. Of course I must. Tom, he 
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has been here every day this week/' she cried 
in impulsive agitation, her bright eyes lifted 
for a moment, and then cast down again. 
" Every blessed day, as Susan phrases it. 
And mamma is beginning to like him so very 
anuch !" 

" Every day, has he," returned Tom, pushing 
back the breast of his velveteen coat, as if he 
were too hot. 

" I would not come down to him one ddy : 
Susan was in such a temper over it. Papa 
and mamma were out, and so I could do as I 
liked. When's he going away to join his 
regiment again ?" 

\ " / don't know, May. He will have to do 
it soon, I should imagine, or else leave it alto- 
gether." 

*^ I'm sure he has got up his strength quite 
enough now." 

" Strength ? — oh it's not that. May. There's 
an attraction in the way. If he joined his 
regiment, he could not come down here at 
will." 

May understood quite well— that she was 
the attraction. Deep in thought now, she 
was looking away, seeing nothing. 

" I wish I had not any money of my own!" 
ehe whispered, really more to herself than to 
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Tom. " It's that miserable twenty thousand 
pounds of mine. Perhaps he'd not care for 
me without that. If my dear little sister had 
but lived, it would never have been mine." 

'' True/' said Tom. 

" Susan Cole used to tell me when I wa& 
naughty, that Master Tom — meaning you — 
would never care for me as he did for that 
little sister," went on the young lady. 

"Did she?" said Tom, a great merriment 
in his deep-set blue eyes, so marvellously 
beautiful. " I loved that child dearly : I re- 
member it stilL I must have been very old 
when she died, May : nearly four." 

" I must go ; or they'll be sending for me," 
cried Miss May, shrinking from the expression 
of the said eyes. *^ Good-bye. To-morrow's 
New Year s Day, you know. Don't forget it." 

" No danger," replied Tom Clanwaring. 
" Good-bye, May." 

An ordinary shake of the hands, and away 
went Tom, striding quickly to make up for 
lost time. 

" New Year's Day," that May had reminded 
him of, implied a meeting. A meeting for 
them. Just as it had grown into a custom 
for the Ardes to eat their Christmas dinner at 
Beechhurst Dene, so had it for the Clan- 
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warings to dine at the Hall on the first day 
of the new year. If nobody else looked forward 
with a heart-spriDg to the morrow's festive 
gathering, the two who had just parted did. 
Parted reluctantly — ^for they would have liked 
to linger away the whole morning together. 

Rather surprised was Tom, upon going up 
Dene Hollow, to see a few people congregated 
there ; half a do^en, or so. A cart had come 
to grief on nearly the old unlucky spot. It 
could not this time be charged on the 
" Shadow." The linchpin had disappeared 
from one of the wheels ; and the cart, which 
had contained grains (on their way to be con- 
veyed to Mr. Tillett's pigs), was overturned. 
The sweet-smelling grains lay scattered on 
the highway ; Hodge, Mr. Tillett's waggoner 
— for the cart was Mr. Tillett's — standing by 
with a most rueful face. 

The accident had occurred just as the 
Beechhurst Dene cortege was passing ; it had 
startled the carriage horses, and sent them 
flying downwards at such a rate as to put the 
dutriders to the gallop, and threaten another 
accident. Lady Lydia, ignoring chances, 
always went the way of Dene Hollow when 
she could : its level road and fair scenery were 
pleasant to her. 
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" Which accounts for the sharp pace they 
came round at/' thought Tom, as he listened 
to this, and recalled the speed of the horses. 

Leaving the cart and grains to their un- 
happy fate, he pursued his way, and turned 
into Harebell Farm. Not to tell of the 
disaster particularly, but because he had some 
business with its master, Philip Tillett. Mr. 
Tillett however was not at home, and Tom 
stayed a few minutes talking with Mary Barber. 

For Mary Barber, the thoroughly capable 
and earnest-minded woman — somewhat hard 
and superstitious though she might be — had 
never quitted Harebell Farm. William Owen 
did not want her when he migrated to his 
new home : he meant to marry ; and did do 
so shortly afterwards : and Mary Barber re- 
mained with Mr. Tillett and his motherless 
young daughter. She was called housekeeper, 
but was treated and respected as one of the 
family; having two maids under her, instead 
of one as in Mrs. Owen's time. When Tom 
went in she was seated in the parlour, hem- 
ming a white cravat of Mr. Tillett's. 

" Bless my heart !" she exclaimed, staring 
at Tom through her tortoiseshell-rimmed spec- 
tacles when he told the news. " The wheel 
off, and all the pigs' food a-lying in the road !" 
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'' Every grain of it/' said Tom. " Cole's 
man had got the wheel in hand, beginning to 
tinker it up/' 

*^ The wheel hain't much. The grains is the 
woi-st. And for you to be a-laughing over it, 
Mr. Tom 1" 

" Oh they'll get the grains up again. You'd 
laugh yourself, if you had seen it, Mary Barber. 
Hodge's face was better than a picture." 

" There's no luck with our pigs this year," 
lamented she. " I said so to the master the 
t'other day. That last lot o' wash made for 
'em, got put into a new -painted barrel, 
through one o' the men's carelessness, and 
^'most pisoned the pigs." 

"Only not quite," put in Tom, always 
looking on the sunniest side of things. 

" Well now, Mr. Tom — what caused the 
mishap to-day ?" 

^* Why, I told you, Mary. The wheel came 
off the cart." 

" 'Twarn't that, sir." 

'^ But it was that," returned Tom, looking 
^t her. 

" 'TwarrUt that," came the emphatic repeti- 
tion. " 'Twas the Shadow." 

" Nonsense 1 Rubbish 1" 

The retort nettled Mary Barber. The 
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Shadow was there, and would be always there^ 
she said solemnly : and she put it to him 
plainly whether horses were, or were not, in 
the habit of starting at that place. Tom, half 
laughing, confessed they were, saying no more 
about the cart-wheel, intending to drop the 
argument altogether. Not so Mary Barber. 
Laying down the cravat and her spectacles on 
the table, she bent her face a little forward. 

" What is it that frightens the animals, 
pray ? Tell me that if you can, Mr. Tom.'' 

" I'm sure I don't know," said Tom, " un- 
less it's the shadow of the branches, cast on 
the road by the sun." 

" It's not that, sir ; you must know it's not. 
The Shadow's one of another sort. I give it a 
different name in my own mind ." 

" What name ?" 

" A curse." 

" A curse 1" 

*' A curse," she repeated in her solemn tone. 
" Why, what else is it, sir ? Hasn't it been as 
a curse to a good many folk? Sir Dene 
couldn't have thought it nothing less when he 
saw his blooming grand-child a-lying dead 
afore him." 

Tom made no rejoinders now. His cousin 
Margaret's sad death had indeed brought 
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grievous sorrow. To none worse tban to him. 
To him, who had been the one to pick Mar- 
garet up. 

" We thought it was the ice that made the 
horses slip. There was ice on the road, you 
remember, Mary Barber." 

*^ Bother the ice," irreverently responded 
Mary Barber. "Twas the excuse made, I 
know : but who believed it T 

Very few, Tom might have answered-^had 
he chosen. Mary Barber resumed ; her voice 
impressive again, hardly raised above a whisper. 

"That time when my poor mother spoke 
to me o' the Shadow — dying she was, though 
I didn't see it — it sounded but like so much 
gibberish in my two ears. But that I knowed 
her to be sane, I'd ha' thought her mind was 
a-rambling. The next day, when she was 
dead, the words come back to me in a different 
way ; for I've been a good deal with the dead 
and dying, Mr. Tom, and I know that what 
they speak just afore the soul departs is some- 
times like a prophecy. And as I stood at her 
grave i' the churchyard while the parson was 
reading the bur'al over her out o' the Prayer- 
book, and thought o' what it was that had 
sent her to it afore her time, there come into 
my mind a kind o' light. A light o' convic- 
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tion, one might call it : that mother's dying 
words were true — and that a curse lay on the 
fine new road that had killed her. It's a-lying 
there to this day." 

The less superstitious and more practical 
among the neighbours were apt to smile 
lit this fixed belief of Mary Barber's, and call 
it her "crotchet." Her master, Mr. Tillett, 
a man of good sound sense, told her to her 
face that she would go mad upon the foolish 
point some day, if she didn't tak^ care. Per- 
haps Tom Clanwaring shared Mr. Tillett's 
scepticism, for he took up his hat to depart 
without comment of any sort. 

" Tell the master I'll look in again to- 
morrow, Mary Barber. If he'll consent to 
make the alteration, Sir Dene will go halfway 
in the cost. But we must have an answer. 
Good day." 

Meanwhile the Lady Lydia paid her visits, 
a round of them. Mrs. Arde's was the only 
one near home; the rest lay at a distance. 
While the afternoon was still bright, the out- 
riders came cantering round the corner by 
Cole the farrier's, and took the old hilly road 
that led to Beechhurst Dene, the nearest way 
from whence they were coming. The carriage 
followed close upon the outriders; and my 
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lady, inside it, felt tired to death. As it 
whirled round the corner — rather a sharp turn,, 
that, by Cole's — two people stood talking out- 
side the forge — having met accidentally a 
minute before. Tom Clan waring was one ; his 
occupation had taken him to some land that 
lay out there : the other was Miss Emma 
Geach. A traveller, whose horse became sud- 
denly disabled, had rode in for refuge at the 
Trailing Indian, and the girl was despatched 
to fetch Cole. Nothing loth, she ; especially 
as she seized on the opportunity to attire her- 
self in her Sunday-going things. 

A gay gipsy hat upon her abundant hair, 
gleaming and glistening in the winter sunlight, 
and some blue ribbons flying amidst it, stood 
she. Otto Clanwaring looked from the car- 
riage and made some remark to his brother in 
a low tone. Not so low, however, but that 
its sense struck on the ear of Lady Lydia. 

^^What?'' she exclaimed. "Whats that 
you say. Otto V 

He answered by a light word or two, as if 
the matter he spoke of were of no serious 
moment. Assuredly he did not do it in iJl- 
nature. "I don't affirm it, you know,'' he 
said : " but appearances certainly are against 
Tom." 
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Ay, they were, unfortunately. A dusky red 
light, telling of emotion, shone in my lady's 
dark face : she leaned out and looked back. 
Tom was striding onwards then, and Miss 
Oeach was exchanging compliments with Cole. 
The disclosure struck her quite as a revelation. 
She had shared the curiosity of the public as 
to the doings of Miss Emma Geach. Otto 
would have dismissed the subject with a few 
<5areless words. 

" What are your proofs, Otto T she asked, 
leaning forward to speak in his ear. 

" Proofs ? Oh, I don't know about proofs," 
was the answer, still carelessly indifferent. 
And then he just mentioned what he and 
young Dene had seen. 

My lady was virtuously indignant — of 
course. To do her justice, she believed the 
story: and began talking of it in private 
with her eldest son when they got home. 

" Let it drop,'' said Jar vis, curtly. 

" Drop !" she retorted. " I'll let it drop 
when I have told Sir Dene. He can let it 
drop if he will." 

" Confound it, madam 1 can't you hold your 
tongue !" savagely cried Jarvis. 

" No, I can't, Jarvis. This was just what 
was wanted to get the fellow away." 
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" Eh ? what V returned Jarvis, a sudden 
gleam awakening in his sly dark eyes. 

*' Why, don't you see that it is ? I knew 
how worthless he must be ; but the difficulty 
was to bring proofs of it to Sir Dene." 

Jarvis drew a long breath. He began to 
discern a little light of way. Lady Lydia re- 
sumed. 

'* Putting all other considerations aside. 
Sir Dene could not allow him to remain here 
now. It seems quite like a Providence, 
Jarvis. I thought something or other would 
turn up. It's what I've been waiting for." 

Not until the following day, the first of the 
new year, did Lady Lydia get the opportunity 
of conveniently speaking to Sir Dene. Their 
interview was a long one. What she said at it 
never was known, but we may be quite sure of 
one thing, that she did not tell her tale by 
halves. Otto — to his own intense disgust — 
was called in to testify to it. 

" I'll be shot if I'd have dropped a word to 
her had I thought she was going to make this 
row over it, and do him damage with the 
old man !" mentally cried Otto in wrath. 
But — always speaking the truth if called 
upon to speak at all — he corroborated all, 
so far as he had cognizance of it. It appeared 
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to be conclusive to Sir Dene : as might be 
seen by the look of utter sorrow on his pale 
face. In spite of all, he had loved Tom ; had 
trusted him utterly ; and this struck upon 
him as a cruel blow, rendering him unjust. 
What he ought to have done was to question 
Tom himself: and this he did not. Hia 
outraged pride, worked upon also by Lady 
Lydia, forbade it. 

How the day went on, even Lady Lydia 
hardly knew. Never had one of greater 
unpleasantness been spent at Beechhurst 
Dene. Tom came in during the afternoon : 
and Jarvis picked a quarrel with him. For 
once he succeeded in putting Tom in a pas- 
sion — and there were rare moments, as was 
previously said, when Tom could go into a 
passion with the best of them. When he 
was in this white heat, Jarvis unwisely (or 
wisely as the reader may decide) ventured on 
a word of insult more stinging than customary. 
In his cool, supercilious, contemptuous man- 
ner, he threw in Tom's teeth a reproach of 
the accusation they were whispering against 
him. It was but a hint, a syllable ; but 
quite enough. Tom Clanwaring lifted his 
hand and knocked the gallant officer down. 
Sir Dene was a witness to it : it occurred in 
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his own bay parlour, which he was just enter- 
ing. That brought on the chmax. Smarting 
under one thing and another, Tom the scape- 
goat appeared in that moment to Sir Dene as 
a very offshoot of Satan; and he swore a 
round oath that he should be out of Beech- 
hurst Dene before night. The Lady Lydia 
had received an opportune letter that very 
morning, urging Tom Clanwaring's immediate 
acceptance of the post offered him, or else it 
must be given away elsewhere. 

Verily, as my lady herself had remarked, 
it seemed that Providence was specially at 
work, ordering things in favour of the in- 
terests of herself and Captain Clanwaring 1 
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CHAPTER XII. 

AN EVENTFUL EVENING. 

NEW YEAR'S EVENING. The recep- 
tion rooms at Arde Hall were in a 
blaze of light ; not with stifling gas, as is too 
much the fashion in these modern years, but 
with wax candles, cool and pure. It was Mr. 
and Mrs. Arde's custom to give a grand dinner 
the first day of the new year to as many 
guests as their dining-room would conveni- 
ently hold : and that was four-and-twenty. 
Four-and-twenty had been invited for to-day ; 
but only two- and- twenty came : Sir Dene Clan- 
waring and his grandson Tom were absent. 

Sir Dene sent an apology for himself : he 
had hoped to be well enough to come, but 
quite at the last moment found he was not. 
For Tom little was said — he was altogether 
too insignificant to waste speech on. Lady 
Lydia spoke a few obscure words about going 
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a journey ; and Captain Clanwaring, stroking 
his handsome moustache, made a supercilious 
remark in May's ear as he was taking her 
into dinner, to the effect that Sir Dene found 
Tom could not longer be tolerated. That was 
all. Tom's absence caused neither grief nor 
comment ; nobody missed him or cared for it. 
Nobody, save one ; and she might not show 
that she did. May heard Captain Clanwaring 
with a bright eye and smiling face, but her 
heart was sick with disappointment. The 
sunshine of the evening had gone out for her : 
too keenly she felt it, sitting through the long 
dinner. 

The ladies rose to quit the dining-room ; 
May went out last, following her mother. 
Captain Clanwaring whispered something to 
her as she passed — for it was he who bowed 
them out. May laughed in response : a 
sufficiently light laugh to listening ears. But 
her step grew slow and heavy as the door 
closed. They were all within the drawing- 
room before she was at its door. 

" Miss May !" 

Turning round at the whispered words, she 
saw Susan Cole. The woman had a folded 
sUp of paper in her hand. 

"Mr. Tom Clanwaring is outside. Miss 

16—2 
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May. There's something wrong Fm afeared. 
He asked me if I could manage to give you 
this without anybody's seeing/' 

Opening the paper, she stood imderneath 
the hall lamp while she read it. Susan Cole, 
her mission executed, vanished. 

" I am going away, Mary ; probably for years, possibly for 
ever. Will you come out to me for one minute ? I am at the 
ietvenue gate. — ^T. C." 

Her brain was confused; her heart was 
beating with its wild pain. Going away for 
ever ! Showing herself for a minute or two 
in the drawing-room as a matter of pre- 
caution. May caught up a woollen shawl, and 
ran out at the hall door. The avenue gate 
was only across the lawn. It was a starlight 
night, cold and frosty, but she did not at 
once distinguish any one, for the shrubs grew 
thick there. 

He had his back against the gate, but he 
stepped to meet her as she advanced. In- 
voluntarily, in her deep agitation, she put out 
both her hands. He clasped and held them 
fondly to him, his agitation as great as her own. 

In moments of agony — and these were 
nothing less — ^the mind is for the most part 
in a state of bewilderment. It was so with 
Mary Arde ; it was so with him. But a 
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confused impression was retained by her after- 
wards, as to what was said at the interview. 
Perhaps the fault lay chiefly with Tom Clan- 
waring, for in his angry excitement he was 
less clear than he might have been. Those 
who had been always against him, trying to 
get him sent out of Beechhurst Dene, had 
done their work at last, and ruined him with 
his grandfather, he said. He was being sent 
away, Heaven knew where ; certainly with 
little prospect of ever being allowed to return. 
He had to depart for Bristol at once by the 
night-mail, and wait in that city for orders, 
on his way to Ireland. 

She leaned against the gate for support : she 
would have pardoned him had he taken her 
to his aims and held her to his sheltering 
breast. But Tom Clanwaring, honourable as 
ever, dared not. Many and many a time had 
the warm words of love rashly trembled on 
his lips, and he had turned them off with 
some light jest : if he had put a restraint on 
himself then, how doubly needful was it that 
he should do so now! Even his own poor 
quasi-position in the baronet's household was 
torn from him, and he was being sent into 
the world adrift, a real servant, to work for 
his living. The inconsistency of his attempt- 
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ing to think of Squire Arde's daughter, was 
more palpably present to him that night than 
it had ever previously been. 

" I would have liked to wish Mr. and Mrs. 
Arde good bye, May ; but I cannot encounter 
the crowd they've got here to-night. So the 
will must go for the deed." 

" But what is it that you have done T she 
gasped. " Why are they sending you away V 

" I hardly know myself, May." 

" Oh but you must know," she said, think- 
ing it was an evasion, made to spare her pain. 
" What is it, Tom V 

" You will hear no end of charges against 
me, I doubt not," he said, and the vagueness 
of the reply, as if it were still an evasive one, 
did strike on her memory afterwards. *' I 
don't know what they may say : and I 
don't think it is of much use asking you not 
to believe them. I was always the scape- 
goat, you know ; I shall be so to the end. 
May, I can no longer battle against the 
stream — and if I could, what end would it 
answer ? It may be better for me that I 
should be away : but for leaving my dear old 
grandfather, I'd say there could not be a 
question of it. Think of me as kindly as you 
can, Mary." 
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The tears were streaming down her cheeks. 
^' Only tell me, Tom, that you have done 
nothing very wrong," she whispered, her 
mind a chaos of confusion, of fear. Fear, she 
knew not of what : and perhaps his own want 
of clearness led to it. Mary Arde had never 
believed it possible that Sir Dene could turn 
against Tom to the length of discarding him 
— without some ample cause. 

" If I have they have goaded me to it," 
was his answer, spoken in the moment's reck- 
less irritation, as he recalled the passion he 
had been in, the flooring he had given the 
captain : for he attached no meaning to May's 
words, or suspected that she could really 
believe ill of him. " God bless and be with 
you always, Mary ! I cannot stay longer ; 
neither ought I to keep you out here. But I 
could not leave the place for good without 
Beeing you.'' 

" Why — why do you say it is for good T 

" Be you very sure that they who have 
procured my banishment will take efficient 
care I don't return. May. That's why." 

" Are we to part — like this ?" she waUed, 
her voice in its anguish rising almost beyond 
her own controlling calmness. 

" Mary, my darling, don't tempt me. Do 
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you know what it is costing me to part like 
this ? — to stand here and say quietly to you, 
I am going ? Have you not known for some 
time past that if I had dared — There, I must 
not go on : another moment and the tempta- 
tion to speak will be greater than I can resist. 
You understand well, I fancy, Maiy. Circum- 
stances cast a wide barrier between us, and I 
may not presume to think of ever passing it. 
If there were but the least prospect of my 
achieving any position in the world, I might 
say to you, I will hope without forfeiting all 
honour ; but there is none, and I do not." 

She put out her trembling hands once 
more; she lifted her streaming eyes to his. 
To those wonderful blue ones in their deep 
caves, whose beauty the night could not 
wholly hide. The temptation was too great, 
and Tom Clanwaring bent his face on hers. 

"It is but a cousin's kiss, Mary," he mur- 
mured : ** we used to call ourselves cousins 
when we were children — taught so by Susan 
Cole. Surely none will grudge it us in part- 
ing. When I return — if I ever do — no doubt 
all danger will be over." 

" Danger T she breathed, questioningly. 

" The danger that the scapegoat might for- 
get himself and his honour by speaking of 
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love. When you are the wife of a more 
lucky man than I, I may come back, May. 
Never before, unless my grandfather recalls 
me." 

" You give me up, then ?" she exclaimed in 
her pain : in the mortification that the re- 
nouncement undoubtedly brought to her. 

" I do. I have no other resource. My 
parting blessing be upon you, Mary." 

She drew her hands from his with a petu- 
lant gesture, and sped across the lawn, one 
bitter sob breaking from her lips : one more 
than bitter question from her heart — Did he 
care for her ? When girls love as romantically 
as did Mary Arde, they are apt to fancy that 
all else should give place to it. Tom Clan- 
waring was Sir Dene's grandson — and May 
resentfully thought he might have been con- 
tent to wait and see whether fortune would 
not be kind before he renounced her. He 
knew she had money — so they should not 
have starved ! A few minutes alone in her 
chamber, effacing the traces of the tell-tale 
tears, and then she was in the drawing-room, 
quite unnaturally gay, whirling through a 
mazy country dance with Captain Clan waring. 

There was one other person that Tom Clan- 
waring would not omit to say farewell ta 
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before he left the neighbourhood : and that 
was Mary Barber. In striding up to Hare- 
bell Farm, he met Cole the farrier at the 
turning of the lane. It will be remembered 
that this was the son of the man spoken of as 
Oole the farrier in the first portion of this 
history. Young Cole and Tom had always 
been good friends. 

" Good night, Mr. Tom,'' said the man as 
he was passing. 

" Good night, and good-bye," replied Tom. 
** I am going away. Cole.'' 

Cole wheeled round on his heeL "Ay, 
sir, so I gathered at the Dene this evening. 
But not just yet, are you ?" 

"In an hour's time. James drives me in 
the gig to catch the Bristol mail at Worcester. 
Good luck to you, Cole 1" 

" Stop a moment, sir — I beg your pardon. 
The servants said something about a quarrel 
with Captain Clanwaring : is that the reason 
you've got to go ?" 

" I suppose so." 

" Nothing has happened since that to send 
you V continued Cole, with an emphasis, as 
marked, on the one word. 

" Nothing whatever. Fare you well. Cole. 
I've no time to lose." 
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As lie went on up Harebell Lane, Cole 
stood and looked after him, as if in some 
hesitation. Finally he continued his way 
towards his home. 

Mary Barber was alone in the kitchen 
when Tom went in ; her mind intent upon a 
curious incident that had occurred to her 
earlier in the evening, her hands busy with 
some preparation of cooking for the morrow. 
To say that she was struck into herself with 
the news — that Tom was going into banish- 
ment in Ireland — would be saying httle. 
Ireland, to the imagination of quiet country 
people, represented something like the oppo- 
site end of the world. 

" It can't be !" she exclaimed, dropping the 
fork from her fingers, and leaving the eggs to 
beat up themselves. 

" I'm going this very night, Mary. This 
very minute, I may almost say ; for in a few 
minutes I must be off." 

Mary Barber stood quite still. Like Miss 
Arde, she thought he must have done some- 
thing ill to turn his grandfather against him 
to this extent. Banished to Ireland! The 
very extremity of the measure brought its 
own revulsion in her mind. 

"It won't be for long, Mr. Tom. Sir Dene 
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'ud never keep you all out there. 'Twould be 
like transportation." 

" I have got to go, Mary : whether it's for 
long or short." 

" What on earth '11 be done wi' the land ? 

who'u look to it r 

" I don't know," he replied. " They'll get 
somebody, I suppose." 

"Not they," dissented Mary Barber. 
" You'll be sent for back to \ Mr. Tom. And 
a nice kettle o' fish I dare be bound you'll 
find things in ! You away, and Sir Dene 
laid by — fine times it'll be for the men !" 

Leaving her in this comforting belief with- 
out contradiction, Tom crossed the lane and 
went in home. The time for his departure 
was at hand: James waited in the gig to 
drive him into Worcester to catch the Bristol 
night-mail, coming through the town on its 
way from Birmingham. He had been in 
hopes of seeing his grandfather once more. 

" It's o' no good, Mr. Tom," said Gander 
sorrowfully. "Sir Dene he give orders he 
was not to be disturbed no more to-night on 
no account whatever ; and he locked his room 
when he went up to bed. Your portmanteau 
and other things is in the gig, sir." 

" Then there's nothing more to keep me 
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liere. Turned out like a dog I Good-bye, 
Gander/' he added, shaking the man's hand 
heartily as he went out to the gig. 

'' ni drive, James." 

The groom handed him the reins and took 
the seat by his side. Gander watched the 
gig until the night hid it from his view. 
There came into the man's remembrance the 
turning out of his father, Geoflfry Clanwaring. 
A prevision lay upon Gander that Tom would 
never come back, to be forgiven as GeoflTry 
was. 

The departure of Tom Clanwaring took the 
neighbourhood by surprise : and the more 
especially so because the precise cause of his 
banishment could not be ascertained. Sir 
Dene had issued a sharp general order to Lady 
Lydia and her family that nothing should be 
spoken of abroad — meaning in regard to ill- 
doing Miss Emma Geach. For once Lady 
Lydia was glad to obey him : her object was 
gained ; Tom was gone, and she could well 
<joncede the rest. Jarvis was silent from 
policy ; Otto from vexation : and Dene and 
Charles Clanwaring were away. So that 
scandal was buried ; never, Sir Dene hoped, 
to be unearthed again. But there was another 
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sia, or rather a frightful suspicion of it, 
brought against Tom : on which it might be 
well, for the honour of the family, to be silent 
also. 

By the time service was over on the follow- 
ing day, Sunday the second of January, the 
fact that Tom Clanwaring had been sent from 
Beechhurst Dene in disgrace, was pretty gene- 
rally known abroad. Servants will talk : and 
the news had spread. Lady Lydia and her 
children talked, for that matter, telling the 
fact that he was gone. Certain hints and 
innuendoes were dropped by them (not by 
Otto) imparting a confirmed notion that Tom 
must have been guilty of some conduct too 
bad to be spoken of, and which for the sake 
of the name he bore had to be hushed up. 
How near they were to the truth — or, rather, 
to what was supposed to be the truth at 
Beechhurst Dene — few guessed. 

But, of all, none felt more surprise than 
Squire Arde. In his secret heart he not only 
liked Tom Clanwaring, but thought well of 
him : and he could not imao^ine Tom could be 
guilty of any really bad conduct. In candour 
it must be added that the Squire had not the 
remotest suspicion of any attachment existing 
between Tom and his daughter : in his pride 
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he would have deemed it utterly impossible. 
May had not spoken of Tom's visit of the 
previous night. 

Leaving his wife and daughter at their 
own home after service, the Squire went on 
with Lady Lydia to Beechhurst Dene. Sir 
Dene, only just up, and looking very ill, 
opened his heart at the sight of his friend of 
many years, who stood, as may be said, in the 
light of uncle to Tom the scapegoat. And, 
in point of fact, the relationship, if it may be 
called so, of the Squire Arde to Tom, had 
always stood rather as a barrier in my lady's 
plans against him. During the walk home 
she had talked in the most motherly way of 
Tom, lamenting his deplorable sins after the 
manner of a pitying angel. Not even out of 
her did Mi:. Arde get at the nature of the 
sins ; but she did drop a hint that he had 
shamefully wronged his grandfather in some 
money transaction in the hour of his depar« 
ture. Mr. Arde asked the baronet point-blank 
what this wrong was. 

** Why did Lydia speak of it ?" rejoined 
Sir Dene, a shade of bitter mortification rising 
in his pale sad face. " Ungrateful as he has 
proved himself, unworthy the name of Clan- 
waring, I'd not have it talked of abroad for 
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the world. All this past night, in spite of 
his conduct in the other bad affair, IVe been 
saying to myself that it surely cannot have 
been he. To steal money is not the work of 
a, Clanwaring." 

" What other affair ?" questioned Mr. Arde, 
noting the words. 

"Never mind — nothing,*' returned Sir 
Dene sharply. " That at least may be sunk 
in oblivion from henceforth. He has got his 
dismissal for it, so let it be." 

And on this point Mr. Arde found it was 
useless to question further. So that he was 
no wiser than before as to the true cause that 
had led to Tom's disgrace. They told him of 
the other : as Lady Lydia had hinted at it, 
Sir Dene thought it might be as well to dis- 
close the whole. The baronet just mentioned 
the heads, hating every word that fell from 
his lips, and my lady supplied the details. 

The facts were these. After the explosion 
had taken place the previous afternoon, and 
Tom had been made to understand he must 
quit the place that night, Sir Dene, terribly 
upset by the disturbance, shut himself into 
the bay-parlour. The agitation had made 
him too ill to think of keeping his dinner 
engagement at the Hall, and he charged those 
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who were going to say so. My lady and Mrs. 
Letsom went up betimes to attire themselves 
for the visit : Captain Clanwaring, reviving 
from the effects of his overthrow and Tom's 
blow, was engaged with a visitor. One of 
the two gentlemen who had dined there on 
Christmas Day had again driven over from 
Worcester. It was Major Fife. He declined 
to come indoors, saying he had not time, but 
asked the captain to walk about a bit with 
him out of doors. So they made their way 
round to that side of the house where the 
trees and shrubs were thick. 

While Sir Dene was thus sitting alone in 
the dusk, almost dark, Gander presented 
himself, saying that Mr. Parker had called to 
pay his rent. Rather glad to receive it — for 
the rent, half a year's, had been due since 
Michaelmas — Sir Dene bid Gander show him 
in. Mr. Parker entered, making many apo- 
logies for not having been able to bring the 
money before. Sir Dene, always considerate 
to his tenants, especially the small ones, heard 
him with good-nature, and filled in a receipt 
— some of which he kept ready written in 
that upright piece of furniture, the secretaire 
— by firelight. The money, forty-five pounds, 
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was handed to Sir Dene in a canvas bag'' 
generally used for samples of barley, the 
farmer observing that twenty pounds of it was 
in gold, and the rest in notes on the Wor- 
cester old bank, and that Sir Dene would find 
the amount correct. Sir Dene nodded ; he 
had no doubt of that ; and put the bag on the 
table, unopened. Mr. Parker, declining re- 
freshment, left, being in a hurry, saying he 
would call for his bag in a day or two and 
drink a glass of ale then. After his depar- 
ture. Sir Dene sat a few minutes in thought ; 
and then with a deep sigh, stood up, undid 
the bag, and counted the money. He was 
putting it back in the bag and tying the tape 
round the neck when Tom Clan waring came 
in. The sight of him disturbed Sir Dene 
afresh. Hastily thrusting the bag into the 
secretaire, the lid of which had stood open, 
he was about to lock it, when, either from 
agitation or by accident, he dropped the key. 
Tom stepped forward and picked it up, to 
save his grandfather stooping. Sir Dene 
locked the secretaire, but did not take the 
key out : for Tom had begun to speak, and he 
turned quickly to confront him in his anger, 
pointing imperiously to the door. 
" Quit my presence, sir." 
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Not on the instant did Tom obey. He had 
oome in to speak his contrition for the heat 
he had displayed an hour before, the passion 
given vent to in the presence of him, his 
grandfather. Not a syllable would Sir Dene 
hear : and by way of summarily cutting short 
the discussion, he went out of the room, 
leaving Tom in it. Gander, standing at his 
pantry door, accosted his master as he was 
passing on to the dining-room, to say that 
Cole tlie farrier was craving a minute's speech 
of Sir Dene. 

** I can't see him : I can't attend to anv- 
thing just now," interrupted Sir Dene. " Let 
him come later." 

Gander had no need to repeat this to Cole, 
for the man was standing behind him and 
heard it. Cole had been regaled in the ser- 
vants' hall with the account of the explosion, 
and that Mr. Tom was turned out. Saying 
he would call again towards night, he took 
his departure. 

After pacing the dining-room for three or 
four minutes in much perturbation. Sir Dene 
returned to the bay-parlour. It was empty 
then — as he expected — the door was shut and 
all things were apparently undisturbed. Re- 
membering that he had left the key in the 

It— ^ 
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lock of the secretaire, Sir Dene took it out 
before he sat down. 

Bather a remarkable circumstance it was^ 
taken in conjunction with another remarkable 
circumstance to be told of immediately, that 
Sir Dene did not again quit the bay-parlour, 
but remained in it for the evening. He took 
nothing but a basin of soup for his dinner ; 
and that he caused Gander to bring to him : 
the family, you remember, going to dine at 
the Hall. Between seven and eight o'clock 
he sent Gander to summon to his presence 
Tom Clanwaring, who was then upstairs 
packing his things. This was to be the last 
interview. Very coldly and distantly did Sir 
Dene speak to Tom, gave him a few concise 
instructions as to how he was to proceed to 
take the mail that night as it passed through 
Worcester on its way to Bristol ; and thence 
travel to the latter place, where he would 
wait at an inn for instructions from Ireland. 
Taking out his pocket-book, he handed him a 
sum of money in notes for his journey, and 
something over, shook hands with him by 
way of farewell, and dismissed him, wishing 
him, as a parting injunction, better behaviour 
in another place than he had latterly dis- 
played at Beechhurst Dene. Tom would have 
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lingered. He earnestly desired to say a word 
in his own defence — though, be it always un- 
derstood, he was entirely ignorant of any 
particularly grave offence being attributed to 
him — to plead his cause and ask why his 
grandfather was taking this extreme measure 
of discarding him. But Sir Dene stopped 
him at the onset : he refused to hear a word, 
and told him that he would not. And this 
was their final leave-taking. Tom completed 
his packing, and then went off to seek the 
interview with May Arde. Sir Dene sat on, 
alone. 

Between eight and nine, Cole came again, 
and was admitted. His business was to get 
the prescription for some famous new horse, 
medicine : of which Sir Dene had spoken to 
him a week before, and promised him the loan 
of. Sir Dene went at once to the secretaire 
to get the paper, telling Cole to hold the light. 
The first thing that struck Sir Dene on pull- 
ing down the lid, was that the bag of money 
was gone. In his astonishment he spoke 
words which disclosed enough to Cole — the 
circumstances of the loss and the amount of 
money in the bag. Even as Sir Dene spoke, 
the thought flashed over him that it could 
only have been taken by Tom — that no one 
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else had had access to the room : and in his 
horror and fear lest such a disgrace on the 
name of Clanwaring should be published, he 
first of all enjoined the man to silence, and 
then strove to smooth the matter by saying 
it was possible the bag was not lost, but had 
been removed to the safer quarters of his own 
chamber upstairs. Cole took his cue, and 
affected to believe that his Honour would 
there find it. The horse doctor was a keen 
man ; and some muttered words of Sir Dene's, 
" What 1 has he done this in addition to the 
rest 1" almost made him doubt whether sus- 
picion might not be turning on Tom. How- 
ever, it was not a business that he could pre- 
sume to intermeddle with. Thanking the 
baronet for the prescription, Cole said good 
night with the most unconscious look in the 
world. 

Then Sir Dene called Gander in, and bade 
him shut the door. " When I went out of 
this parlour to the dining-room earlier in the 
evening — do you mind it, Gander?" began 
he. ** It was when you told me Cole had 
come up, and I said I could not see him. 
D'ye mind it, I ask ?'' 

" Yes, Sir Dene.'' 

^' I left Mr. Tom in this parlour. How 
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long did jbe stay in it ? Did you notice him 
when he came out V 

" He didn't come out this way at all, Sir 
Dene. He must have left it by the window 
here." 

" How d'ye know ?" 

*' Well, sir, he was not in here when you 
came back again — I followed you in directly, 
if you remember, with the candles. And 
I'm sure he had not come out at the door 
while you were away, Sir Dene. If he had I 
must ha' seen him. Mr. Tom oftener goes 
out by this here glass door window nor any 
other way, when he's a-wanting to go straight 
out o' doors." 

Sir Dene paused. " Who came into the 
room besides, while I was away from it ?" 

" Not a soul,'' replied Gander. 

And that exactly accorded with Sir Dene's 
own impression. As he had not shut the 
door of the dining-room, he thought he must 
have seen them if they did. Nevertheless, 
he hoped it was the contrary, and spoke ac- 
cordingly in his mind's exasperation. 

" Somebody did, I know." 

" Somebody didn't, Sir Dene," returned 
Gander, with the familiarity of an old ser- 
vant. " They couldn't. I never was beyond 
sight o' the door/' 
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It was true. Gander's pantry and Sir 
Dene's door were within view of each other 
on opposite sides of the passage. It was 
simply impossible that any one could have 
entered the bay parlour during the short in- 
terval in question unseen by Grander. 

" Did you see Mr. Tom when he came into 
it ?" resumed Sir Dene — as if willing to put 
the extent of Gander's sight to the test. 

" I watched him in, sir. 'T were just after 
Farmer Parker left. As Mr. Tom came down 
the passage, he asked me whether Sir Dene 
was in the bay parlour ; I said yes, and he 
went in. I could hear him and you talk to- 
gether for half a minute. Sir Dene, and then 
you come out on't. Mr. Tom he didn't come 
out at all : he must ha' went through the 
glass doors." 

And with this conclusive evidence, what 
was Sir Dene Clanwaring to think but that 
Tom was the culprit ? It was as clear as 
though they had seen him do it, reiterated 
the Lady Lydia. 

Such was the story told to Mr. Arde. In 
the impulse of the moment he took up the 
belief as warmly as they did, assuming Tom 
could not be innocent, except by a miracle ; 
that he had been driven into crime at last. 
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And though he regarded it with nearly as 
much horror as Sh' Dene — for was not Tom 
connected with him ? — he yet felt a large 
amount of pity. " Turned out nearly penni- 
less, I suppose; and so the temptation was 
too great/' thought the Squire to himself, as 
he went out of the presence of Sir Dene. But 
this feeling of pity Lady Lydia unconsciously 
crushed. 

" And yet, I can hardly think he'd do it 1" 
burst forth Mr. Arde, a revulsion of opinion 
setting in as he stood outside the front door, 
talking with her. 

My lady glanced round, making sure they 
were quite alone, and sank her voice to a 
whisper. 

*' You'd not say so if you knew alL The 
other thing he has been guilty of is worse 
than that." 

" Worse than that !" 

" At least — if not worse, it's something 
very bad indeed of another nature. People 
estimate offences with different eyes, you 
know, Mr. Arde. I think theft might only 
have been expected from a man given to 
low tastes and low associates as is Tom 
Clan waring." 

" But what is the other thing that he has 
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done ?'' resumed the Squire. " Can't you 
tell it me T 

"I cannot tell you, dear Mr. Arde. The 
probability is that you will hear of it before 
long — for I should think the neighbourhood 
is sure to get hold of it ; but Sir Dene has 
forbidden it to be spoken of by any of us. 
My good son Jarvis, too, has begged me to be 
silent for the young man's sake. Ill as Tom' 
Clanwaring has behaved, Jarvis is yet consi- 
derate for him.'' 

Away went the Squire, the words burning 
a hole in his curiosity, and puzzling him 
mightily. For he was no wiser than ever, 
you see, as to what had driven Tom from 
Beechhurst Dene. "He must have turned 
out an awful scamp of some sort," was his 
mental thought. 

" Well, what have you learnt ? — what has 
led to his abrupt dismissal T eagerly ques- 
tioned Mrs. Arde, as her husband entered. 
Most excessively curious on her own score, 
she had been waiting with impatience the 
result of his visit to the Dene. Mary, stand- 
ing by, held her breath as she listened for the 
answer. 

" I can't come to the bottom of it,*' said 
Mr. Arde ; " neither Sir Dene nor my lady 
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seems inclined to speak out. There has been 
a series of general misconduct, I fancy ; petty 
iU-doings one after another ; Lady Lydia 
says no one can imagine what they have had 
to put up with from him, and how forbearing^ 
they have been. But" — and Mr. Arde s tones 
fell to something like fear — " whatever his 
petty offences might have been, he need not 
have capped them with a crime." 

May s trembling lips parted. " A crime !" 
echoed Mrs. Arde. 

" He went off with a bag of money belonging 
to Sir Dene. Stole it from the secretary." 

" No 1" passionately cried May. " That he 
never did." 

Mr. Arde turned his eyes upon her in sur- 
prise. 

" What are you frightened at, child ? It 
does not affect you. I called out No, just as 
you have done, until I heard the facts." 

" And was this what he was dismissed for ?" 
inquired Mrs. Arde. 

" No, no ; did you not understand me ? 
This occurred after his dismissal — as he was 
going away. I tell you I can't get at the 
truth of what he was sent away for," con- 
tinued Mr. Arde : " Lady Lydia says it is too 
bad to be spoken of. I don't think they'd 
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have told me about the theft of the money 
either, but for a word my lady let drop ; and 
go I asked Sir Dene point-blank. But, mark 
you ; though it has been disclosed to me. this 
theft — I am connected with the fellow, unfor- 
tunately, and that makes a difference — not a 
syllable of it must be breathed abroad. Lady 
Lydia, incensed though she has cause to be 
against Tom, begged me to bury it in silence, 
for his own sake. As if I should proclaim it ! 
The disorace would reflect itself on me almost 

o 

as much as on the Clanwarings.^' 

Miss May metaphorically tossed her head, 
incipiently rebellious. " It's all of a piece," 
ran her mental thoughts. " A * long series of 
petty ill-doings,' finishing off with something 
too bad to be spoken of, and a bag of money ! 
Oh the wicked slanderers! They may just as 
well go and say that I had done it." 

But that was destined to be an eventful 
night in more ways than one, and there's 
something else to be told of it. Somewhere 
about the hour that the money must have 
disappeared — that is, during the short interval 
Sir Dene was absent from the bay parlour— a 
little earlier or a little later as might have 
been, Mary Barber went over on an errand to 
Beechhurst Dene. Neighbours in rural dis- 
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tricts borrow household trifles indiscriminately 
of one another : when no shops are within 
convenient reach, this is almost a matter of 
necessity. Harebell Farm happened to be 
out of a very insignificant commodity— lemons. 
Mr. Tillett. coming home in the course of the 
afternoon from attending the corn-market at 
Worcester, the first market of the New Year, 
told Mary Barber that he had invited some 
friends to spend the following day at the farm; 
and particularly desired that a lemon pudding 
should be made. Vexed at her own forget- 
fulness, she made no demur, thinking she 
could borrow the lemons from Beechhurst 
Dene. Sometimes the Dene borrowed things 
of her. So at dusk, Mary Barber, putting on 
a shawl and bonnet, went across the lane on 
her errand. She had just entered the gate 
when a man came dashing down the path 
right upon her, and laid hold of her, as if for 
protection from some pursuing evil. Very 
considerably astonished was Mary Barber : 
and not the less so when she recognized the 
intruder through the dusk to be Randy Black. 
Randy in mortal fear. The man was com- 
pletely unhinged : his face white, his hands 
shaking, his breath coming in gasps. In the 
moment's abandonment he confessed the cause 
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of this — -whicli he most assuredly would not 
have done at a calmer time. He had just 
Been Robert Owen. 

The assertion startled Mary Barber into 
nearly as much terror as his own. It was so 
long, too, now, since anything of the kind had 
been talked of. Black, it appeared — at least 
this was his own account — was going to the 
Dene to try and get speech with Captain 
Clan waring. He was about half-way down 
the path to the house when some man (as he 
at first took it to be) glided out from between 
the trees and stood facing him. The next 
moment. Black saw that it was Robert Owen. 
Black turned tail and took flight in awful ter- 
ror ; and so met Mary Barber. Mary Barber, 
listening to this, looking at the gloomy path 
before her, the dark winter trees around her, 
decided to let the lemons be just then, and 
send somebody else for them by-and-by. 

They passed out at the gate together, Black 
sticking very close to her. 

She went back to her own gate ; he went 
too : it actually seemed as if the man dared 
not just then be without some companionship. 
He was getting better of his illness, but was 
very ailing still, and Mr. Priar had ordered 
him not to go out. Which order Black paid 
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no manner of attention to. The carter s boy 
.at Harebell Farm, leaving work for the night, 
^ame through the Farm gate in his smock- 
frock, whistling. 

" If ye'll go up along o' me to the inn, and 
bring down a physic bottle as I wants took to 
Dr. Priar s, I'll give ye a sixpence, Ned 
Pound,'* said Black. And Mary Barber could 
jiot help noticing how the mati's voice shook 
still. 

" 111 go, and thank ye," replied Ned Pound 
.after a pause of doubt, as to whether so 
astoundingly munificent an offer could be real 
— ^for the boy had never had a sixpence of his 
own in his whole life. " I say, what makes 
your teeth rattle so ?" 

" It s this confounded cold night," replied 
Black : " enough to freeze one's bones it is. 
Come along." 

Mary Barber looked after them as they went 
up the lane. Black's hand on the lad s shoulder. 
The extreme terror, displayed by such a har- 
.dened man as Black, struck her, and always 
had struck her, as being marvellously strange. 

" He didn't dare go on by hisself," thought 
she : ** that physic bottle's nought but a lame 
^excuse. A whole sixpence to give! — Ned 
Poundll be rich. And now — what should ha' 
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brought back the poor master again ? I'd 
thought he was laid." 

What indeed I But, in this one instance. 
Black's sight and fears misled him. The figure 
he had taken for an apparition was no other 
than one of flesh and blood — Major Fife's. 
It will be remembered that Sir Dene Clan- 
waring and Grander both noticed the striking 
resemblance that Major Fife bore to the late 
Robert Owen. 

It happened that Major Fife had come over 
from Worcester that afternoon to press his 
claims again on Jarvis Clanwaring. Totally- 
declining to be put off any longer with vague 
promises, which Jarvis could alone give, the 
major, not caring in his own interests to proceed 
to extremities, discussed the face of things as 
they walked together about amidst the winter 
trees, both of them smoking. To appeal to Sir 
Dene — as Major Fife half threatened to do, 
there and then — would not serve the cause, 
Jarvis assured him, but the contrary; most pro- 
bably destroy all hope from that quarter for the 
future. Jarvis offered to give him a legal un- 
dertaking to repay a portion of the money, if 
not all, by that day fortnight, the fifteenth of 
January. It was the best he could do. You 
can't get blood from a stone. Captain Clan- 
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waring was tolerably candid about the state of 
Lis affairs ; and the major, clearly seeing that 
there was no chance of making better terms, 
was fain to accept these. While Jarvis went 
in to write the document, the major, preferring 
still to remain where he was and finish his 
tobacco, strolled in and out amongst the trees 
and down the path : and thus ensued the en- 
counter with Black. The man's extraordinary 
conduct, evidently the result of terror, asto- 
nished Major Fife not a little* He mentioned 
it to Captain Clan waring on his return with 
the paper. The captain fancied, by the de- 
scription given, that the intruder must have 
been Randy Black. But his behaviour he 
could not account for. Neither then nor later 
did it come to Jarvis Clanwaring s knowledge 
that Major Fife bore a resemblance to the de- 
ceased man of whom he had often heard — 
Eobert Owen, of Harebell Farm. Major Fife 
at once departed in the gig ; which James the 
groom had been taking charge of at the front 
entrance. 

And as Ned Pound was coming down Hare- 
bell Lane with the physic bottle and the pro- 
mised sixpence, he met Captain Clanwaring 
striding up to the Trailing Indian. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



AT snt dene's secretaire. 



IN a day or two there arrived two letters 
from Tom Clanwaring, dated BristoL 
Very good and proper and nice letters, both of 
them. The one, written to Mr. Arde, ex- 
pressed his regret that he had been obliged to 
leave without saying farewell to himself and 
Mrs. Arde, but that he had not liked to in- 
trude upon them when they were engaged 
with their dinner-guests. It alluded to his 
abrupt dismissal, stated that he knew not the 
cause of it, and was unconscious of any offence 
of his that could have led to it, unless it was 
the quarrel with Captain Clanwaring in the 
afternoon, when he confessed that he had 
allowed himself to fall into undue passion. 
Not a word did it breathe of any sense of in- 
justice, or cast the slightest reflection upou 
man, woman, or child : the sweetness of Tonir 
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Clanwaring's nature was never more uncon- 
sciously displayed than in that farewell letter. 
Squire Arde read it over once, and then began 
it again. 

The other letter was to Sir Dene. Tom 
earnestly begged his grandfather to believe 
that he had not consciously been guilty of any 
offence towards him, or been willingly un- 
grateful. Nothing, he said, could be further 
from his thoughts. His greatest prayer and 
hope now was that Sir Dene should sometime 
be convinced of this ; would see how much he 
had always loved him, how he had done his 
best to serve him, and how bitterly he was 
feeling the separation. Tom added some direc- 
tions in the last page as to certain matters 
connected with the business of the estate, so 
that trouble might be saved to those who 
shoiild succeed him in its management. It 
was a long letter, every word of it breathing 
the sentiments of a kindly and honest gentle- 
man, and of the affection he felt for his home 
and his grandfather. 

Too kindly, too honest to be allowed to fall 
under the eye of Sir Dene. Lady Lydia— 
who had taken the precaution to break the 
seal and skim the contents —might put no 
belief in the good faith of the letter ; but she 

18—^ 
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was by no means sure it might not act so far 
on the old man's tender feelings as to induce 
him to recal Tom. So she dropped it into the 
fire and held her tongue about its arrival. The 
opening of other people's letters was a grave 
offence in those days, not only against the 
code of honour : but who observed any kind 
of code to the humble dependent, Tom Clan- 
waring ? 

And Sir Dene never knew that he had 
written. 

Now Squire Arde possessed a conscience. 
Before that letter arrived, he had begun rather 
to veer round to Tom again and doubt whether 
he had really been guilty of any grave offence ; 
the letter only served to increase the feelings 
and the doubt. He could not always forget 
that poor Tom, so hardly used among them, 
was the nephew of his dead wife ; and he sud- 
denly determined to go to Bristol and see him. 
It was understood that Tom was waiting at 
Bristol, according to instructions received from 
Ireland, until some agricultural implements 
should be ready, that he was to take over with 
him. Saying nothing to anybody, except his 
wife — and to her only that business called him 
away for a day or two — Squire Arde sent his 
servant to Worcester to engage a place in the 
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Bristol mail, and departed himself tlie same 
night for the latter city, as Tom had pre- 
viously done. 

He saw Tom. He listened to his version 
of matters (given in answer to authoritative 
questioning), of what his treatment had been 
at Beechhurst Dene, especially in the past 
week ; and Mr, Arde came to the conclusion 
that Tom had been more sinned against than 
sinning. But whea he came to speak of some 
grave offence or crime, such as Lady Lydia 
had hinted at, but would not explain, Tom 
declared she must have been mistaken, for he 
had committed none. Mr. Arde, thinking it 
impossible she could have been so far mis- 
taken, pressed the point ; but Tom adhered 
to what he said. 

*^ It does not matter," he lightly observed 
in his good-natured way. '* I don't claim to be 
better than other people, sir." He had never 
called Mr. Arde " uncle ;" had not been 
taught to do so. It might have been dif- 
ferent had his own aunt, Mr. Arde's first 
wife, lived. The last thing Mr. Arde spoke 
of was the money. 

" By the way," began he in a careless tone, 
" there has been a loss at the Dene since you 
left : or, rather, the evening you were leaving. 
A bag of money — forty-five ^oMW'ia. \ ^ixsv \f3sS>^ 
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it contained — ^that Sir Dene put into his 
secretary, disappeared in a mysterious manner/' 

" Was it the hag I saw him put in T cried 
Tom, raising his honest eyes fearlessly to the 
Squire's face. " What a strange thing ! It 
can't be lost." 

" Yes, I believe it was that same bag. Sir 
Dene said something about your having been 
present when he put it up. It seems he left 
the key in the lock, and was absent from 
the room three or four minutes; not more. 
During that time the bag disappeared." 

" Who went into the room V 

"There it is. No one went in, save Sir 
Dene and Gander. They did not see you 
come out, either." , 

" I ? Oh, I went out by the glass doors. 
The truth is, I was so grieved at Sir Dene's 
refusing to hear a word of what I wanted to 
say, that as he went out one way, I turned 
out the other to walk my vexation off." 

"Well, they both declare that no one 

whatever went into the room. Sir Dene 

What now ?" 

A sudden light, as of awakened remem- 
brance, shone in Tom Clanwaring's eyes. 

" Halloa !" he exclaimed, " I saw " And 

there he stopped short. 
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'' Saw what T asked Mr. Arde. 

" No/' said Tom, '' I'll say no more. Thft 
fact is, I thought I remembered to have seen 
somebody go into the room : but perhaps I 
was mistaken. I daresay I was mistaken." 

" Go in by which door ?" 

" No, sir ; I'll say no more." 

"You ought to say. The money was 
stolen." 

" I never will, sir. I'd not say it, if I were 
certain. No, not though I had seen it taken : 
which I certainly did not. Let people fight 
their own battles." 

" And suppose they were to suspect you of 
taking it ?" 

Tom burst into a laugh. " Suspect me of 
taking money! Not they. They know me 
better than that, all of them." 

" Suppose they were to accuse you of it ?" 

"Accuse me to whom, sir? Not to Sir 
Dene : it would be waste of trouble. He 
knows that his money would be as safe with 
me as it is with him. I am his grandson, Mr. 
Arde." 

Mr. Arde looked at the open countenance, 
at the blue eyes, so full of earnest truth, and 
he mentally saw that whoever else had stolen' 
the money, Tom had not. 
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"Were it told you tbat you had been 
accused of this thing, you would surely speak, 
Tom Clanwaring !" 

" I don t think I should," was Tom's 
answer. " I'd rather do a man a good turn 
than a bad one, be he friend or enemy. That 
is the only safe way to get on pleasantly in 
this life. It all comes home to us, sir. If 
we sow flowers, we are repaid by the per- 
fume ; if we plant nettles, they must spring 
up and sting us. I don't believe a man ever 
did the smallest kindness, but it was in some 
way returned to him ; I feel sure that for 
every injury a man or woman designedly 
inflicts on others a worse evil is returned. 
Mrs. Owen taught me these truths when I 
was a little child, and I have seen them 
exemplified scores of times since." 

But, though Mr. Arde felt at rest on the 
score of Tom's misconduct, he could not effect 
his return to the Dene. The edict of banish- 
ment was gone forth, and it might not be 
revoked. Neither did Mr. Arde see any 
urgent reason why it should be. He con- 
sidered that some experience of the world 
might be of benefit to Tom rather than the 
contrary : and instead of telling Tom he 
would help him to return, he urged him not 
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to " kick " against the new place in Ireland, 
but to do his best and make himself useful in 
it. Things might brighten, he observed ; 
they generally did by dint of a little patience 
and perseverance. Tom replied that he had 
no intention of kicking against it : he was 
turned adrift, and it appeared Hobson's 
choice — go there, or starve. 

" No need to starve," retorted the Squire ; 
"you've got health and strength to work, 
and a good share of brains. There's not 
a man in England, or Ireland either, knows 
land better than you do, Tom. And look here : 
IVe brought a bit of money for you." 

It was a hundred pounds that he took from 
his pocket — to Tom's intense astonishment. 
The Squire explained. He had been putting 
it by for him bit by bit ever since Tom was a 
<3hild. Foreseeing perhaps that Beechhurst 
Dene might not be a home for him always, 
that the time might come when he would ,be 
thrown upon his own resources, Mr. Arde, 
recognizing that Tom had some kind of claim 
upon him, put by this money by degrees for 
the rainy day. Had he found Tom to be 
worthless he would have kept it in his pocket : 
hence his journey of enquiry to Bristol. 

" Put it safely up, Tom, and take care of it. 
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Don't use it unless you really require it^ 
Should you never get your recal to Beech- 
hurst Dene, it may be useful to you." 

Tom thanked him with all his heart ; his 
earnest eyes, his expressive face, betraying 
his gratitude better than words could do it. 
Throughout his life he had been singularly 
responsive to kindness : probably from the^ 
little of it that was shown him. 

On the morning following this, after Mr. 
Arde had quitted Bristol, Tom received a 
letter from Cole the farrier. Saying that he 
had not been able to get his address before, 
and now only surreptitiously through Gander's 
good-nature, he wrote to tell Tom that he had 
seen some one (whom he mentioned), stand- 
ing at the open secretaire that evening, just 
at the time the money must have been taken : 
and that person was no doubt the thief. The 
reason of Cole's writing this was, that a hint 
had reached him, throwing some suspicion on 
Tom Clanwaring — though, in his delicacy, he 
did not expressly say so. Tom immediately 
sent the following letter back to Cole : — 

" Thank you for writing to me, my good 
fellow : your motive was a right one, and I 
think I discern the prompting cause. But 
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say no more to any one. You may he mis- 
taken. Keep silence. Even if you had proof 
as to who it was took the money — which you 
have not — there may be private reasons why 
it should not be told abroad. As to me — for^ 
what I conclude is, that you have heard my 
name brought in — my back is broad enough 
to bear anything put upon it by idle report: 
and you must know, and I know, that no one 
whom I care for, or who cares for me, would 
suspect me of such a thing. Sir Dene knows^ 
me better, and so do others. Be silent. I 
rely upon you to be so. Let people fight out 
their own battles : it is no affair of yours ; I 
do not intend to make it mine. Good luck 
to you, Cole, in all ways. 

" Sincerely yours, T. C." 

Tom Clanwaring was right. Not for long^ 
did any one who knew him continue the sus- 
picion as to the money. A complete revulsion 
of feeling set in with Sir Dene : and he called 
himself names for having allowed his mind to 
entertain such a suspicion for a moment. 
Even Lady Lydia, upon sober reflection, grew 
to think that it could not have been Tom — 
for nothing in his past life had led her to 
suppose he would descend to be a thiet 
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Make the worst of him, and of the sins she 
had been fond of attributing to him, he would 
scarcely sink so low as that. No. Had there 
been nothing else against Tom, he might have 
been recalled instanter. But there was. Not 
to speak of those general petty sins, there 
was that other grave charge, not easily re- 
futed. It was that that troubled Sir Dene : 
he had always believed Tom to be as morally 
good a man as his father Geoflfry was : and 
the discovery to Sir Dene was bitter. No 
chance of that being refuted yet awhile : if it 
ever was, or could be. 

It must be remarked that Lady Lydia did 
at first believe Tom had taken the money. 
In the teeth of the one great assumed fact — 
that only he had been in the room — she could 
not well think otherwise. The possibility 
that any one else had stolen in through the 
glass doors, did not then occur to her or to 
Sir Dene. But it was the theory taken up 
now : though whether she would have arrived 
at it of her own accord is uncertain. 

On the Tuesday, the day following Mr. 
Arde s departure for Bristol, Mrs. Arde and 
Mary Barber met accidentally in Dene Hollow, 
the latter with a big market-basket in her 
hand. The two invariably held a gossip 
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together when they met : and on this occasion 
Mrs. Arde (who considered Tom Clanwaring 
belonged to Mary Barber at least as much as 
to anybody else) chose to ignore her husband's 
injunction to secrecy, and whispered to her in 
confidence the story of Tom's misdoings : that 
is, of the one crowning act of them. Mary 
Barber's hard face took a harder hue in her 
astonishment ; her grey eyes fixed themselves 
with a stare on Mrs. Arde's. 

" Steal a bag o' money I You don't be- 
lieve it of him !" she continued fiercely and 
abruptly. 

" But I can't help believing it, impossible 
though it seems that he could do such a 
thing," returned Mrs. Arde. " There was no 
one else near the room, you see." 

" He went out at the glass doors, did he ?" 
quietly observed Mary Barber. 

"They say so." 

" Which proves he must have left 'em un- 
done, for they don't fasten from the outside,'^ 
reasoned Mary Barber. " What was to pre- 
vent somebody else from going in and helping 
theirselves to the money ?" 

Mrs. Arde paused : the notion had not 
struck her. They were not altogether con- 
jurors in those parts : besides, the accusation 
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of Tom, assumed to be a certainty, had 
kept suspicion from being directed to other 
quarters. 

" I fancy there could not have been time 
for any one eke to get in," said Mrs. Arde, 
revolving matters. 

" A thing like that's soon done — you must 
know it is, ma'am. Thieves be deft o' 
fingers." 

" Of course it might be so," spoke the lady 
slowly. " But — was any ill-character likely 
to be close up at the house at that hour ?" 

" There's tramps and ill-folk about always 
at dusk, a-watching what they can put their 
hands on," said Mary Barber. " A couple o' 
gipsies, big strong men too, was at our house 
o' Saturday, a-wanting to sell iron skewers. 
One on *em might get up to the Dene from 
Harebell Lane quite easy. And if none o' 
the servants was on the look out, why 
he " 

The woman stopped. Stopped as if a shot 
had taken her. There had flashed into her 
memory one whom she saw flying from the 
house at dusk on Saturday ; flying in terror. 
Not a tramp ; but a man who would put his 
hand to worse deeds, if report might be 
trusted, than any tramp in the three kingdoms. 
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'^ What time was it exactly that this here 
theft happened ? Do ye know, ma'am T she 
presently resumed. 

" I don't know exactly. Some time between 
four and five. Nearer five, I should think, 
for it was quite dusk. Why do you ask ?" 

"Well I — I was a- wondering," returned 
Mary Barber evasively, saying no more in her 
prudent caution. She wanted time to reflect 
first. 

" Any way, Mra. Arde, don't you go on a- 
suspecting Mr. Tom Clanwaring," were her 
parting words, spoken emphatically. " He'd 
no more touch what's not his own, than you 
or me would. He's a gentleman to his fingers' 
ends; ay, and a right noble one. Wam't 
their sending of him off to that Irish Botany 
Bay enough for 'em, but they must bring up 

this r 

Mrs. Arde continued her way. Mary 
Barber put her back against the railings to 
think. It happened to be in that part of the 
Hollow where her poor mother's cottage had 
stood : her feet were pressing what might 
once have been the kitchen floor, on which she 
had played in infancy. The cottage was gone, 
and her mother was gone, so long ago now 
that its very remembrance was growing dim : 
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and she and Sir Dene Clanwaring were draw- 
ing nearer and nearer to that other world, ta 
which so many connected with this history^ 
and younger than they were, had passed on 
before them. 

Not that any of these thoughts were in 
Mary Barber s mind then : it was otherwise 
occupied. What she wanted to recal was, the 
precise time at which she had gone over to- 
the Dene on Saturday night. And, try as she 
would, she could not. All she was sure of 
was that it was dusk ; not dark : but she had 
not taken note of the time. The cuckoo clock 
(that had passed with the other things into 
Mr. Tillett's possession from William Owen) 
was getting old like herself, out of order often. 
On Saturday it had stood still all day. 

The more she reflected on it, the stronger 
grew her conviction that the criminal waa 
Black. Black, and nobody else. One thought 
led to another. She began to doubt whether 
Black s state of terror had not arisen from a 
fear that he was being pursued ; that his 
assertion of having seen the apparition of 
Robert Owen, was all an invention to account 
for the fear. And this was the more likely 
from the fact that some years had elapsed 
since any report of the ghost had been raised : 
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Mary Barber Lad been living in the agreeable 
assurance that time had " laid " it. Turning 
back, for she had been on her way to Hurst 
Leet, she went straight in at the front gates 
of Beechhurst Dene. 

"It's right that they should know I saw 
Black where I did/' ran her thoughts, "and 
specially if any on 'em be a really accusing 
Mr. Tom. Not as I believe that. Black, he's 
a nasty one to make a enemy of: so I'll just 
say I see him and no more. Let Sir Dene 
and them do what they like in it." 

Considerably astonished was Jones the foot- 
man, when he flung open the door^f the grand 
entrance, to find nobody at it but Mary- 
Barber. The woman knew proper manners as 
well as Jones did, perhaps better, and apolo- 
gized for not going round to the side, on the 
score of her time being "precious" that 
morning. But she did not get to see Sir 
Dene : he was very poorly Jones said, and not 
up yet : would Lady Lydia do ? Mary Barber 
considered, and then saying that my lady 
would do, put her basket down. But she 
would rather have seen Sir Dene. So she 
was shown into the library to my lady's pre- 
sence, and to that of her two sons, who hap- 
pened to be with her. My lady's curiosity 

VOL. ir. Vi 
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was a little raised, as to what the woman 
could want — she had heard her come to the 
grand entrance. She sat near the window^^ 
working at some silk patchwork for bed fur- 
niture : Jarvis and Otto were talking together 
by the mantelpiece. 

Standing, for she was not asked to sit^ 
Mary Barber told what she had come to telL 
Barely had she finished when Otto danwaring^ 
brought down his hand on the table with 
emphasis, as he turned to his mother and 
brother. 

'' That's it. There's the clue. I told you 
from the first what a shameful wrong on Tom 
it was, to suspect Ifiim, And you accuse Eandy 
Black !" he added, approaching Mary Barber. 

*^ Sir, I accuse nobody. Bandy Black's one 
that I'd not Hke to accuse myself — he might 
be for drownding me in return — as perhaps he 
drownded somebody else, years agone. I only 
tell you where I see him o' Saturday evening^ 
— a coming out o' the back grounds here in a 
pucker o' fear. He give me a plausible cause 
for his fright — which has nothing to do with 
it, and don't matter : it mightn't ha' been 
true. I couldn't keep this back on my con- 
science, hearing that you suspected Mr. Tom 
Clan waring." 
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" / never did/' spoke Otto. " It was too 
ridiculously absurd to those who knew him." 

" Both to them as knew him and to them 
as didn't," amended Mary Barber. But at 
this moment Captain Clanwaring stepped for- 
ward, pushing aside his brother. 

" We are much obliged to you of course, 
Mrs. Barber, for this information," said he in 
his pleasantest tones — and the captain's could 
be soft and pleasant when he chose to make 
them so. " It is very good of you to come. 
But now — will you add to the obligation by 
keeping this doubt of Bandy Black to your- 
self, at least until it shall have been enquired 
into? The fact is," he added, meeting the 
woman's questioning eyes, and speaking 
slowly, as if with unwilling reluctance, " that 
my suspicions have been directed to a different 
quarter." 

" Do you mean to Mr. Tom ?" independently 
demanded Mary Barber. 

" Oh dear no. We are sure it was not he." 
And as the positive words fell from Jarvis's 
lips, Otto, put into the background, looked 
hard at his brother. 

" Well, Captain Clanwaring, as to keeping 
my doubts of Black to myself, I'll readily pro- 
mise you that, for it's just what I mean to do," 

19—2. 
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answered Mary Barber. "I don't say tlie 
man was guilty : he might not ha' been anigli 
Sir Dene's window : I must leave you to be 
the judge o' that Seeing him where I did, a 
rushing pell-mell down the path, in a mortal 
fright, it was my duty to let you know on't. 
That's aU." 

" But — ^how did he account for this state of 
fear himself ?" interrupted Otto. " Surely 
you may tell, Mrs. Barber." 

" Well, Mr. Otto, what he told me was, that 
he had seen something to fiighten him amid 
the trees," she rejoined, after a slight pause. 
" As I say, it might ha' been just an invention 
of his own. Good day to you, my lady ; good 
day to you, sirs." 

Lady Lydia nodded in reply to the saluta- 
tion : she had not spoken one word through- 
out the interview. Otto civilly went to the 
front door with Mary Barber, and she made 
him a curtsey as she took up her basket and 
departed. Short though the interval was be- 
fore Otto returned to the library, he found his 
mother and Jarvis talking fast, almost dis- 
puting. On my lady's mind there rested not 
a doubt that the offender was Black : her son 
would not admit it. 

" This must be kept from everybody. Otto," 
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spoke Jarvis, wheeling round on his brother. 
*' From Sir Dene especially." 

"And why?'' asked Otto honestly. "I 
should take it to Sir Dene at once, and clear 
Tom." 

" Tom shall be cleared with him so fer, never 
fear. In fact, Sir Dene's own mind has cleared 
him already. Look here, Otto : I must beg 
of you not to interfere in this. It is essential 
to me — I have been telling Lady Lydia so — 
not to exasperate Black just now. The fact 
is," added Jarvis, mentally anathematizing 
his brother's straightforward turn of mind that 
obliged the explanation, " I owe Black money, 
and can't pay him ; and I believe he'd do me 
an iU turn were the opportunity afforded him. 
If we accuse him of this, it would bring on an 
inconvenient climax for me, for he'd be safe to 
come off to Sir Dene with the debt. I wish 
the devil had all money !" 

" What do you owe money for to Black ?" 
asked Otto, in some slight wonder. 

"Tobacco," shortly answered Jarvis. "A 
tough score. Been accumulating for ages." 

Otto knitted his brow. In his heart of 
hearts he despised hia spendthrift elder bro- 
ther. It might be detected in his voice as he 
spoke. 
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" It is no just cause for the information, that 
this woman has given us, being withheld from 
Sir Dene." 

" That's only cause the first, and personal 
to myself," resumed Jarvis. " There is an- 
other reason, and a weightier one. I don't 
believe Black had anjrthing to do with taking 
the bag. I suspect some one else — ^you heard 
me say so to the woman — and I want to follow 
up the suspicion privately. Accuse Black 
wrongfully, and he is sure to make a row over 
it, and my efforts will be defeated." 

" But who is it that you suspect, Jarvis V* 
cried Lady Lydia, impatiently. And the bar- 
rister's eyes were asking the same question. 

" Just at present I cannot tell you, from the 
same motive. Be content to leave it with me 
for a little while, mother — and 111 do my best 
to unravel it. It is a man you would never 
think of — nor Otto either. Of course I may 
be mistaken ; but IVe got just a little clue, 
and I want to follow it up. It will take time 
to do it — and not a word must be said. As 
to Black, it was certainly not he. Bad as the 
man's character is, in this I could almost an- 
swer for his innocence. Accuse him wrong- 
fully, and his anger would know no bounds. 
He'd come straight off to Sir Dene in revenge 
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and tell of the heaps of tobacco IVe had, and 
the long amount I owe for it. There's brandy 
as well. Sir Dene — ^yon know the awful fuss 
he makes about our keeping dear of debt 
round about here — ^he is put out with me 
already, aa it is : and he might just send me 
adrift as he has sent Tom. On my honour I 
have reason to believe it was not Black ; and 
I ask you, as a favour to myself. Otto, to bury 
what the woman has said in silence." 

That Captain Clanwaring was terribly in 
earnest in this request ; that he was moved 
almost to agitation in putting it, both his 
hearers saw. My lady heartUy gave in to it 
without further question, and told him it 
should drop. Otto tacitly did the same, men- 
tally washing his hands of the affair altogether. 
It L .oAg to hto individuaUy : L at 
the end of the week he was going back to his 
work in London. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



BACK FROM BRISTOL. 



PACING the two rooms with slow and 
measured steps, from ^the bed-chamber 
to the sitting-room, from the sitting-room to 
the bed-chamber, his air not only that of a 
man pre-occiipied with his own thoughts, but 
as if utterly weary of this life, went Sir Dene 
Clanwaring. Time was telling on him. Life 
and its events were telling on him. Is it 
true that, according as our course has been 
smooth and easy, imposing no check on our 
own imperious will and pleasure, so will a 
period of days more or less dark, more or less 
short, set in before life shall finally close ? It 
had certainly been the case with Sir Dene 
Clanwaring. 

That he had felt his wife's death years ago, 
and his favourite son Geo&y's death close 
upon it, as keenly as might be, was indisput- 
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able. But these events are of a class that we 
cannot avert ; they come direct from God : 
we recognise them as such, and the wounda 
heal again. With these two exceptions Sir 
Dene's life had been altogether one of pros- 
perity and enjoyment. He reigned supreme 
in his own neighbourhood ; he took his plea- 
sure abroad at will, in the metropoHs or else- 
where ; he had an ample income ; no trouble 
disturbed him. And this desirable state of 
things continued until he was past his seven- 
. tieth year. If ever and anon at odd momenta 
a thorn pricked his conscience touching that 
old affitir connected with the widow Barber, 
it soon disappeared again. But, almost in 
proportion to the extreme ease of his long 
life, so had been the tormenting discomfort of 
the past year or two. 

The greater portion of Sir Dene's love had 
been concentrated on his grand-daughter, 
Margaret, the eldest child and only daughter 
of his eldest son. In her earlier years, when 
she was not of strong health, and it had 
appeared a doubt whether she would be 
reared, the physicians had recommended that 
she should live always in country air; and 
therefore Beechhurst Dene became nearly en- 
tirely her home. She was a feir, gentle girl. 
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merry of spirit, tender of heart, a favourite 
with all. How deeply Sir Dene grew to love 
her, he was perhaps not conscious of, himself, 
until all was over. Tom was very dear to Him, 
but not as dear as Margaret. As a rule, men 
never experience the same fondness for boys 
that they do for girls. It was Margaret who made 
Sir Dene's home like one ever shining beam of 
Bimlight : he grew at last not to care to leave 
it, because she was there. In age there was 
not much diflference between hers and Tom's ; 
she being some few months the younger. 

The day of the end was a day in January, 
two years ago this very month, when she was 
in her twenty-second year. Sir Dene was 
recalling it all as he paced the carpet. He 
was busy in his bay parlour with Mr. Tillett, 
who had come over from Harebell Farm to 
pay his rent, when Margaret put her bright 
face inside the door to disturb them. She 
wore a blue velvet gipsy hat, and her over- 
dress was of soft blue cashmere with ermine 
fur about it. 

"We are going, grandpapa," she said. 
" Good-bye." 

"Good-bye, my darling," responded Sir 
Dene, fondly kissing the smiling face. " Don't 
stay out too long." 
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" We shall only go there and back, grand- 
papa." 

A young girl of sixteen, Charlotte Scrope, 
was visiting at Beechhurst Dene at the time, 
and Margaret was going to drive her as far 
as Henwick to see her governess — ^for in that 
healthy suburb of Worcester, Miss Scrope 
went to school : a matter of two miles or so 
from Beechhurst Dene. It was not the cus- 
tom for ladies to ride on horseback then ; the 
few who did were called masculine women ; 
but they sometimes drove a chaise or gig in 
the country for convenience sate. It was a 
fine, clear morning, the roads frosty, with bits 
of ice here and there ; and as the pony-car- 
riage took its way out of Beechhurst Dene, 
Margaret driving, and a mounted groom be- 
hind them. Gander, watching at the hall 
door, said to himself they'd have a nice 
morning of it. 

A nice morning! In the field skirting 
Dene Hollow, the field that had once been 
the widow Barber's, Sir Dene's team was out, 
ploughing. Tom Clanwaring, riding through 
it on horseback, halted to say something to 
the ploughman. As the man, whose face was 
towards the road, raised his head to answer, 
his words faltered on his tongue, and his eyes 
dilated. 
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" Hullo ! What's up ? Look out yonder^ 

sir r 

Tom turned, and was just in time to see 
the pony-carriage racing away as if flying for 
its life. Just in time to see some one jump 
from it, and fall in the road. He was oS his 
horse, had leaped the railings, and was up 
with Margaret — for she it was who had 
jumped — almost as quickly. 

She lay still in her blue garments, her life- 
less face white as snow. Tom raised her in 
his arms, but the head fell: fell as he had 
never seen a head fall in this world. Afraid, 
he dared not think of what, he knelt down 
and let the poor head rest upon him ; and, 
Hfting his own white face, shouted out to the 
ploughman to mount his horse and gallop to 
the Dene. 

The pony stopped presently of its own ac- 
cord. Charlotte Scrope, who had sat still, 
was neither injured nor (she acknowledged) 
much frightened. The groom, leading the 
pony back again, the young lady still in her 
seat in the little carriage, said he could not 
imagine what had frightened the pony, that 
it should have put down its ears, and backed 
all of a sudden, and then, giving a leap, 
sprung off at a gallop. 
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" I cannot think why Margaret should have 
been so frightened Jis to jump out/' cried Miss 
Scrope. " Has she fainted, Mr. Clanwaring ?" 

Alas 1 as the reader has foreseen, it was 
^orse than fainting. Margaret Clanwaring 
was dead. Her neck was broken. But there 
were two things that would remain, and did 
remain, a marvel on thinking minds : why, as 
little Charlotte Scrope put it, she should have 
been so frightened as to jump out at all : and 
why, jumping from that low carriage, her 
neck should have broken. Mr. Priar talked 
in rather a learned manner, giving supposi- 
tions : that the head must have struck here 
or struck there : but people wondered for all 
that. 

Sir Dene came speeding down from Beech- 
hurst Dene with the rest : he could run still, 
for all his more than seventy years. The 
first thing that particularly caught his eye, 
was the strangely piteous aspect of Tom's 
face. It served to startle him. 

" She's not hurt much, is she, Tom T 

** I — I — better not disturb her, sir, please/' 
was Tom's distressed answer. "We must 
get something flat to lie her upon." 

Seven days afterwards, as Sir Dene Clan- 
waring stood over her grave in Hurst Leet 
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churchyard, the thought that had been maJdng^ 
itself more or less heard all the week, came 
rushing full upon him with overwhelnaing^ 
force. Ashes to ashes, dust to dust, read the 
clergyman. Ay: but Sir Dene surely saw, 
and took home to him, the one great, indis- 
putable fact, indisputable to his conscience^ 
that the curse of retribution lay on the road. 
Dene Hollow ; and that this culminating 
punishment had come direct from God. The 
sudden cutting off of this favourite and most 
beautiful flower, who had become the best 
solace of his declining life, was only the 
righteous judgment of Heaven. Just as 
Mary Barber, when consigning her poor op- 
pressed mother to the grave, in the same 
churchyard, had felt a sure and certain con- 
viction that nothing but a curse could lie on 
the fine new road which had sent the aged 
woman to that grave before her time, wldch 
had been made, as she at times expressed it, 
out of her blood and tears ; so did the convic- 
tion of his mistake and folly and sin lay hold 
on Sir Dene as he stood over Margaret's. It 
was the retribution coming home to him, he 
mentally said ; the curse working itself out. 

From that hour Sir Dene Clanwaring was 
a changed man. The pleasantness in hia 
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days seemed to have dried up ; all their 
sweet apples had turned to bitterness. In- 
stead of enjoying life carelessly, looking not 
beyond it, he began to see how very near, in 
the course of nature, his own grave must bo 
drawing : he began to realize that he had 
not, in this short world, been living for, or 
thinking much of, the eternal one beyond, 
A kind of shadow, something like that which 
was reported to lie on Dene Hollow, lay on 
his own heart perpetually ; the shadow of a 
vast sorrow. Sir Dene saw quite well that it 
would lie on his life to the end.. The time 
went on. Instead of shaking off petty cares 
and annoyances as of yore, they clung to him 
and told upon him in an almost unnatural 
degree. There were hours still when he 
seemed to be full of life and animation, to 
enjoy the social intercourse with his family as 
much as ever ; but on the other hand there 
were times of depression, when he could truly 
say the evil days had come and he foimd no 
pleasure in them. 

Such an hour was this. Pacing his carpet 
with heavy and lagging tread. Sir Dene waa 
dwelling on the two great so.urces at present 
embittering his life, the one a thing of the 
past, the other very recent — Margaret's deaths 
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and Tom Clanwaring's base ingratitude. He 
<jould not have believed that he should feel 
the departure of Tom as keenly as he was 
feeling it, or have wished him back again so 
Ardently. We never know the worth of a thing 
until we have lost it. Had Tom come back 
now, and thrown himself at Sir Dene's feet in 
all humility to confess his sin, and said, 
"Grandfather forgive me," Sir Dene would 
have read him a lecture, and stormed a bit, 
and then hugged Tom to him in very happi- 
ness. The sin, be it always understood by 
the reader, was that one Tom had been un- 
consciously accused of in conjunction with the 
young lady at the Trailing Indian. No other 
rested on the mind of Sir Dene. 

It is a bitter trial to be deceived in one 
whom we wholly trust. Sir Dene had trusted 
Tom — ^had believed him to be of conduct 
good and honourable — and the awakening 
brought very sharp pain. Loose conduct was 
not thought over-much of in those days, by 
Sir Dene, or by anybody else. It was not 
that in itself; it was the deception Tom had 
practised on him : been very black when he 
had appeared to be wholly white. If Tom 
had deceived him in one point, he had per- 
haps in others : at any rate, instead of being 
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a young man of honour, open and candid and 
upright as the day, he must have been a very 
sly one, argued Sir Dene. And never to 
have written 1 Five days now since Tom's 
departure, and not a line from him. What 
though he had turned him out with harsh 
words of anger, Tom ought to have allowed 
for the passion, and condoned it : he was a 
young man, his grandfather an old one. 
Waiting at Bristol, nothing to do with his 
time there, and yet he could not write one 
word to the poor old man who had reared and 
loved him! Had Sir Dene been told then 
that Tom had written, written a gentle loving 
letter, and that my lady suppressed it, he had 
probably turned her out in his fury. And 
there he was, telling over Tom's sins and in- 
gratitude as he paced his carpet, and lashing 
himself into a state of rage about it all, when 
Squire Arde was shown in, on his return from 
Bristol. 

" Tom did not take that bag of money, Sir 
Dene," said the Squire impulsively, after 
explaining in two or three words where he had 
been to^ and that he had seen Tom. 

" No, that he did not," was the somewhat 
unexpected but emphatic answer of Sir Dene. 
**I was enraged against him at the time, 

VOL. n. 1R> 
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Arde, or I should never have thought it 
Mad^ I think, I must ha' been. Poor Geoff 
was the soul of honour, and Tom takes after 
him." 

" It's a great pity, Sir Dene, that the sus- 
picion was caught up against him. Of course 
he did not take it. But who did T 

" There 1 Let the dratted dross go. I 
shan't make a stir over it. Perhaps the rats 
— sink 'em ! — got at it. Much good may it 
do 'em 1" 

The explosive answer proved how very 
much Mr. Arde's comments, coming upon his 
own previous state of mind, told on Sir Dene's 
temper. It was the custom in those days for 
country gentlemen — and town gentlemen also, 
for that matter — to use far broader terms of 
speech than these. Sir Dene had usually 
been a notable exception, save at some rare 
moments when passion o'ermastered him. It 
appeared that passion could sometimes be in 
the ascendant still. 

" Are you ill T asked Mr. Arde, wondering 
at the irritability. 

" I don't know. Ill in temper, I suppose. 
I miss Tom. Things go cross without him. 
That Weston that they've put on has been in 
three times this very day, asking this and 
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asking t'other. Three times ! I shall have 
my life bothered out. Tom was my right 
hand^ Arde. I didn't value him when he was 
here, but now I look round for him every 
minute of the live-long day." 

Have him back/' suggested the Squire. 
Not just yet. Lady Lydia would say I 
did it to affront her. He was insolent to her : 
there's no denying it. And there's that other 
thing lying always against him. He forgot 
his honour there." 

** But what is that other thing ?" questioned 
tiie Squire, thinking he was about to have his 
curiosity gratified at last. "Tom declares 
he knows of nothing." 

" Let it pass," snarled Sir Dene, putting up 
his hand impatiently to enforce the words. 
" m never give utterance to it as long as I 
live : I'd rather open a running sore. Tom's 
been a confounded fool — and that's enough. 
No, Arde : I can't recall him yet to Beech- 
hurst Dene." 

" A spell of absence and of Ireland will do 
him good," remarked Mr. Arde soothingly — 
for he had rarely seen Sir Dene put out so 
grievously as this. " It will give him the 
experience of the world that he'd never learn 
at home : and a dose of roughing it is always 
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serviceable to young men. In regard to that 
money " 

" Hang the money !'' roared the old man. 
" I won't hear any more about the money. 
But for thinking he had helped himself to i1> 
— and I was an idiot for my pains — I niight 
never have let him go. When it came to the 
last interview, why-things might have taken 
a turn. I never intended thiJb to be the last 
— when I gave him his instructions and funds' 
for his journey. Close upon that, the loss 
was discovered, and I locked myself up in 
these rooms, so as not to see him again, and 
gave my orders to Gander." 

" I was only about to say that some one 
might have come in through the window, and 
taken it from the secretary,*' quietly pursued 
Mr. Arde. " In my opinion there's no doubt 
it went that way ; I think Tom has none, 
either. For all you know, Sir Dene, some one 
may have been concealed amid the shrubs 
outside and have actually watched you count 
the money. Have watched all that passed." 

''Let it go, Arde. With one thing or 
another, you'll drive me mad. Of course that's 
how it went — have I no brains, d'ye suppose ? 
And to think how I slandered Tom ! — my own 
boy's son 1 Bury the money ! I wish Parker 
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had been buried before he'd brought it here 
that afternoon !'' 

In all this, Mr. Arde could but discern one 
prevailing desire : a longing to have Tom 
back again. The next minute, Sir Dene un- 
consciously confirmed it in a singular degree. 

" Margaret gone ; gone in that awful man- 
ner ; and now he is gone ; gone in disgrace ! 
What's the good of my life to me ? They 
were the two I cared for." 

" Not much difficulty, I fancy, in getting 
him back again before he reaches Ireland at 
all," thought the Squire. " You'd like Tom 
to be here, I see. Sir Dene," said he aloud. 

" Better, I daresay, than he cares to come 1" 
retorted Sir Dene. " Never to write a word 
to me ! — it's too ungrateful, Arde." 

Mr. Arde thought of the very nice letter 
he, himself, had received from Tom, and won- 
dered. During that interview at Bristol, the 
subject was not started, and Tom did not 
happen to mention that he had written to his 
grandfather. 

"But — ^has he not written to you, Sir 
Dene ?" 

" Not a word. He is bearing malice, you 
see. I didn't think it of him. Or else he's 
ashamed to write. There : let it go, I say. 
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Come in at five and eat a bit o' dinner witb 
me, Arde. Goodness knows Fm dull enough ! 
We'll have it up here alone together, you and 
me. 

" Tom shall get a private hint from me not 
to hurry away from Bristol, and to write ta 
the old man forthwith," mentally decided the 
Squire, as he accepted the invitation. " In 
a week's time hell be back at Beechhurst 
Dene." 

Would he 1 If things did but go according 
to our wishes, well-laid plans might succeed. 
The first Hnk in the chain of events, destined 
to frustrate Squire Arde's good intentions,, 
was woven even as he left Sir Dene's presence. 

Turning in at the library door, to say how 
d ye do to the family, and to tell them he had 
been to Bristol, Mr. Arde came upon Otto. 
Otto alone. He was leaning back in an arm- 
chair, his feet [on the fender, reading some dry- 
law book. The barrister was going up to 
London by the morrow's night mail from 
Worcester : a letter, received that morning, 
was taking him away a day or two earlier 
than he had intended. Putting the book 
down, he rose from his seat to shake hands 
with Mr. Arde. 

" I'm heartily fiflad you've been to see him,. 
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Sqtiire/' spoke Otto earnestly, as they stood 
over the fire, and he listened to the details 
of the Squire's journey. " In my opinion 
Tom has been shamefully used among us." 

" Sir Dene wants him back already ; I see 
that plainly," returned the Squire. " As you 
say, he has been badly used." 

"Fancy his being accused of taking that 
bag of money ?" continued Otto. " Great 
asses they must all have been to think it !" 

" Ay. But now — who could have taken it ?" 

" Who 1 Why Kandy Black." 

" Bandy Black I" echoed Mr. Arde in great 
amazement. 

And the exclamation caused Otto to re- 
member what in the impulse of the moment 
he had quite forgotten — ^his brother's earnest 
injunction not to speak of Mr. Randy. He 
set himself to repair the damage in the best 
way he could. 

" Look here, Squire. I ought not to have 
spoken of this," he said, dropping his voice. 
" Jarvey has got some idea in his head as to 
another man — not Black — and has sworn us 
all to silence in the interests of justice. Don't 
let it go any further." 

The Squire nodded. " Do you happen to 
know who the other is ?" 
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" Jaxvey won't say : it might defeat inquiiy, 
lie thinks. For my own part, I privately 
believe there's no doubt it was Black. Not 
to speak of the man's bad character, appear- 
ances are nearly conclusive against him." 

"Do you object to tell me what they are ?'* 

"Not at all — as I've told you so much. 
But mind you keep counsel." 

" Of course I'll keep it," said the Squire. 
" I'd not help to defeat the ends of justice for 
the world." 

And Otto Clanwaring, perfectly satisfied of 
that, with or without the assurance, related 
what had come to their knowledge. About the 
time that the robbery was committed. Randy 
Black was seen to fly down the side path, 
leading direct from the bay-window, in what 
seemed to be an agony of terror. "Which 
terror might, of course, have been caused by a 
fear of pursuit — and most probably was," con- 
cluded Otto. 

"But who saw this?" questioned Mr. Arde. 

"It was Mary Barber. She was coming 
across here, it seems, to borrow something of 
the cook ; and met Black in this state. I 
never knew any case that looked more like a 
circumstantial evidence of guilt in my experi- 
ence," continued the barrister with as much 
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assumption of dignity as though he had been 
the Lord Chief Baron of the realm. 

Mr. Arde agreed. In his own mind he 
deemed his evidence perfectly conclusive 
against Black. " Sir Dene does not know 
of this, does he T he asked. 

" Not yet. Jarvis wants to follow up his 
suspicion first in quiet : if Sir Dene were told, 
he would be sure to make a stir in it, and 
accuse Black. And that would — would spoil 
sport," concluded Otto after a slight pause of 
consideration, during which he had remem- 
bered that he* had no right and no need to 
allude to the other motive given by his 
brother for keeping Black's name from Sir 
Dene — ^the debt. 

" Any way, whoever it may turn out to be, 
ril answer for it that it was not Tom Clan- 
waring," concluded Mr. Arde, as he shook 
hands to leave. 

"I'd have answered for that myself all 
along — and told them so," was the reply of 
Otto. "Mind you keep counsel abroad, 
Squire. Above all, don't let out to Jarvis 
that I've said anything. He'd think at once 
it was going to be proclaimed to the parish." 

Squire Arde nodded. " AU safe. Trust 
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He went slowly down the front avenue 
with his hands in his pockets. The Squire 
was in no hurry : upon arriving at his home 
that day, he Sd fo^d his wife a^d daughter 
absent. Not expecting him — in fact, not 
knowing when he would return, or where it 
was that he had gone — they had driven over 
to spend the day with some friends, Hving in 
the neighbourhood of Powick. One of the 
children at the lodge — it was a fresh genera- 
tion there now — ran out with a smiling face, 
and held open the small gate for the Squire : 
for which he patted her head, and dropped 
a halfpenny into her blue cotton pinafore. 

" How's mother V asked he. 

" Mother's a getting better, thank yer 
honour," said the child, bobbing straight 
down. "Dick, he says we shall ha* some 
snow-balling afore to-morrow," gratuitously 
added she, her eyes brightening at the 
prospect. 

'' Maybe," returned the Squire. " There. 
Kun in." 

Outside the gate he stood, revolving what- 
he had heard. A slight covering of snow lay 
on the ground, just enough to make the fields 
and roads white. The little girl, peeping from 
the door, thought his honour was contem- 
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plating the landscape in reference to the 
tempting prospect of snow-balling. Mr. Arde 
was debating whether, instead of turning home 
at once, where nobody waited for him, he 
would not rather go on to Harebell Farm and 
question Mary Barber. He felt hg,lf inclined 
to continue his walk also, from thence to the 
Trailing Indian. 

" All safe. Trust me," the Squire had said 
to Otto Clanwaring ; and said it in perfect 
good faith. He would no more have gone 
talking of this matter to a stranger than he 
would have set the Worcester bellman to cry 
it in that city the next market day : but it 
never occurred to him to think that he might 
not speak of it privately to the only one to 
whom (apart from Beechhurst Dene) the in- 
cident concerning Black was known — ^who had 
been the one to witness it, and to carry it to 
the Dene — Mary Barber. Rather, he con- 
sidered, it was a secret lodged between him- 
self and her ; one that concerned him in whom 
they were both interested, and of whose 
innocence both felt equally sure — Tom Clan- 
waring. 

"Ill go," decided the Squire. "IVe got 
plenty of time on my hands, and a longer 
walk this sharp day '11 do me good. Precious 
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cold that homeward journey was : one's feet 
^et frozen, travellmg such weather as this/' 
" Good day, Squire. So you're back again, 

sir r 

The salutation came from Cole the farrier, 
who met the Squire as he was wheeling round. 

" Just back," returned the Squire. " IVe 
been to Bristol." 

A light shone in Cole's eyes. The words 
revealed to him that he had been to see Tom 
Clanwaring. 

" Is he really a going to Ireland, Squire V* 

*^ That he is. Cole. According to present 
intentions." 

"What a shame it was, their suspecting 
him about that bag of money 1" resumed Cole. 
^' As if Mr. Tom 'ud do dirty work o' that 
sort 1" 

"Pooh, that was all nonsense," said the 
Squire carelessly. " It's known it wasn't him." 

" Ay, sure : or else I might ha' put a spoke 
in the wheel for him myself," returned Cole 
in a significant tone that caught the Squire's 
ear. " I saw somebody that same evening 
not a hunderd mile ofi* Sir Dene's bay par- 
lour." 

" I know !" cried the Squire in his incau- 
tious impatience. " 'Twas Randy Black." 
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Cole glanced keenly at the Squire, as if in 
some slight surprise : and then his eyes went 
straight out into the far-away horizon. It 
was only that morning that he had received 
Tom Clanwaring's letter, enjoining silence. 

" As to Bandy Black, if all tales be trtie, 
he's capable o' worse things than stealing 
money/' returned the farrier carelessly. " But 
I'm not a going to mix myself up in his affairs. 
Good day, Squire." 

" Good day, Cole." 
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